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HE rush of concerts has ended, the opera 
season has closed, and for the past three 
T weeks the London musical critic has been 
free to take his well-earned holiday. 
Taking it altogether, the past season has been 
successful both from an artistic and financial 
point of view. The two “big hits” have been 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the Wagnerian 
operas in German. Considering that the “ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” had apparently been played 
out at half-price at the Shaftesbury in Decem- 
ber, it seems little short of marvellous that it 
should have drawn something like £14,000 to 
the operatic exchequer from May to the end of 
July; and this result was largely due to the sup- 
port of the half-crown public. 

The success of the German opera was another 
agreeable. surprise. The representations were 
accordingly increased from seven to twenty ; 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Augustus 
Harris for the manner in which he presented 
the works of Wagner. It was a colossal enter- 
prise, so great that failure would not have been 
surprising ; but he scored a success. 

The interest of the musical world in Wagner's 
operas has lately been centered in the Bayreuth 
performances, which are noteworthy for the 
fact that, for the first time four of the master’s 
music dramas have been given in succession, 
and for the number of new artists who are 
taking part in them. 

During September English musicians will 
turn to the provinces for their musical novelties. 
On another page we give a full account of the 
forthcoming Festivals. 
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offer for another tour in the United 
States. It is hoped he will not accept 
it, and thus interrupt the conclusion 
of his studies under Hiiber, of Bale. 
** * 


THE President and Executive Committee of 
the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind have resolved to open a 
special house for private and professional pupils 
in the autumn. The students will thus be able 
to prepare for the Universities, or take a high 
course of training in music. 


** # 


| ITTLE Otto Hegner has received an 
a? 


SENOR BRETON, who dedicated his new opera 
to the town of Barcelona, has received a most 
agreeable proof of the gratitude of the inhabit- 
ants in the shape of a box of cigars containing 
a cheque for £1000. Quite a case of Fumus 
coronat “ opus.” 


A DELIGHTFUL addition to’ the superior 
comic-songdom of London: will be Mr. Arthur 
Cecil’s melodious setting of Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
moving ballad of “‘ The Baby in the Train,” one 
of the Lazy Minstrel’s happiest inspirations, 
bearing the significant motto of— 


‘* Let babies travel—leave me lonely— 
In carriages ‘ For Babies only’!” 


* * * 

PERHAPS at this moment Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has a larger income from his works 
than any other English author. Already the 
sale of his Barrack Room Ballads has, it is 
understood, brought him about £1000. No 
recent book of verse has approached the suc- 
cess of the “ Ballads” from the point of view of 
sale. Even now, when the novelty of the 
volume has worn off, it has a steady sale of 300 
to 400 copies a week. In fine, Mr. Kipling has 
succeeded—where many:a poet has failed—in 
making verse handsomely profitable. 


* * * 


Room Ballads, noticed in “ Musicians in 
Council,” I may mention that the idea is not 
an absolute innovation. The lay of Tommy 
Atkins was lilted many months ago at “ variety 
entertainments” by no other than Mr. Charles 
Coborn, in appropriate attire. The ditty, how- 
ever, in spite of a catching tune and spirited 
interpretation, failed somehow to catch on. 


* # 


AT the Vegetarian /¢/c held at the “ Floweries” 
recently, a selection from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas was performed by the “ Vegetarian So- 
cieties’ At Home Company.” Vegetarians should 
be good singers—at all events, many of our best 
singing birds are vegetarians. On the other 
hand, blackbirds and thrushes are not. I would, 
therefore, recommend the vegetarian vocalists 
to try an experiment with slugs and snails. 


* * * 


Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, has, I learn, been appointed 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society, in place 
of Mr. Cowen, who has resigned. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, who was born at Edinburgh in 1847, 
and is therefore in the prime of life, enjoys high 
popularity both with the public and with the 
members of his own profession; and the Phil- 
harmonic directors may therefore be congra- 
tulated in securing so eminent a musician for a 
post which has in days past been held by many 
famous men, including Sir Michael Costa, 
Richard Wagner, Sir Sterndale Bennett, and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


* * 


Dr. MACKENZIE will enter with a light heart 
upon his responsibilities. He looks upon his 
new office as a relief to the ‘schoolmaster 
work” of the Royal Academy of Music. Had 





it is quite acuatibe that a ‘enileis musician 
would have been appointed chief of our oldest 
musical institution. 


* * * 


A VERY curious case has just been brought 
before one of the Rouen law céurts. Some 
time ago a tight-rope dancer was performing at 
a local music-hall when the wire suddenly broke, 
and she fell from'a giddy height right on the 
unfortunate conductor of the orchestra, who was 
so overcome by the shock that he fainted, and 
when he had recovered consciousness was found 
to be both deaf and dumb! The affair created 
no little excitement in the Norman town, and 
a tremendous controversy soon prevailed. The 
inhabitants, indeed, were divided into two 
camps—one side inclining to the opinion that 
the unlucky conductor was. only shamming, 
while the other stoutly and indignantly main- 





| 


APROPOS of the setting to song of the Barrack | 





he not accepted the office when offered him, 





tained that there could not be the slightest 
doubt as to his good faith. 


** * 


ALTHOUGH nearly two years have elapsed 
since the accident occurred, the unfortunate 
musician has not uttered a syllable, nor has he 
shown by the most feeble sign that he can hear 
a word that is addressed to him. His applica- 
tion for damages, however, has been rejected. 
In the judgment it is set forth that if he 
became dumb it was not owing to his “ receiv- 
ing” the tight-rope dancer on his head, but to 
the “saisissement” resulting therefrom, and 
attributable to his excessively nervous tempera- 
ment. This judgment is exciting a certain 
amount of criticism, considerable syinpathy being 
felt in many quarters for the unlucky victim of 
the music-hall accident. 


* * * 


AGOOD story is retailed by the Daily News of 
a spiritualistic s¢éance at which the spirit ef Liszt 
was invoked. “All went well enough until in an 
unlucky moment, at the request of an enthusiast, 
the shade consented to play the twelfth rhap- 
sody. It was then perceived how hopelessly the 
great master’s style had deteriorated.” In the 
same way, Sir Isaac Newton has been known 
to oblige with a problem, some of which were 
printed a few years back in one of the spiritual- 
istic journals, to the great amusement of all 
sober mathematicians. 


ahh 


MADAME Patt! has signed a contract with 
Mr. Marcus Mayer, the well-known impressario, 
to appear under his management for forty or 
more operatic concerts in the United State» 
and Canada. By the terms of the agreement 
the diva is guaranteed something like a thou- 
sand-pound note every time she sings—which 
is surely the highest note ever reached by a" 
singer. One of the clauses provides that Mr. 
Mayer shall have the right to announce this 
tour as a positive tour of farewell of Madame 
Patti-Nicolini in North America. 
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A PIftseUkG paper, mentioning Mr. Car- honourable and far more useful occupation, is, | MADAME SIGRI® ARNOLDSON, the talented 


negie’s love of music, afd the "busts of Wagner 
and Beethoven in his library (in New York), 


describes a unique instrument on which that | 


gentleman himself plays. It is composed of 
eight tubes of graduated lengths, hung from a 
rather high brass frame. The performer makes 
music by hammering the tubes with a little 
mallet. The tunes which Mr. Carnegie plays 
most frequently are old Scotch airs: “Ye Banks 
and Braes,” “Annie Laurie,” “Robin Adair,” 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,” and “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” “My Country, 'tis of Thee,” is also 
found in his repertory. 


** * 


IN order to stimulate American composition | 


the Ladies’ Home Journal has just made public 


an attractive series of liberal prizes for the best | 


original musical composition by composers 
resident in the United States and Canada. 
The prizes call for a waltz, a piano composition, 
a pleasing ballad, and a popular song, an 
anthem and the four best hymn tunes. The 
competition is open until November 1 next. 
The opportunity has an additional attractive- 
ness, since the prize compositions will form part 
of a series for which Strauss is writing an 
original waltz, and Charles Gounod and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan each an original song. 


LONDON may be empty or emptying, but 
there were people enough left in town to fill the 
Criterion Theatre on the occasion of the first 
performance of “Haste to the Wedding,” by 
Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and George Grossmith. 
Neither his illness nor his dissolytion of part- 
nership with the witty librettist prevented Sir 
Arthur Sullivan from being present. Leaning 
on his stick, he received many greetings between 
the acts. 

* Ok Ok 


Mk. GEORGE GROSSMITH certainly exhibited 
no sign of nervousness on making his appear- 
ance as conductor of an orchestra. He posi- 
tively beamed upon the audience when he made 
a big bow to the house before the orchestra 
struck up. Mr. Grossmith, indeed, comported 
himself like George Grossmith, bobbing about 
in his place, and turning his head and looking 
up at the gallery every now and then in his 
bird-like little way, all of which was just as 
good as a play. 

* ok * 


THE lyrics in “Haste to the Wedding” are 
for the most part very neatly turned, in quite 
Mr. Gilbert’s best manner. They contain about 
an equal modicum of humour and of satire. 
One of the most popular will be Mr. Brough’s 
song of suggestions as to the treatment of a 
wife :— 

** Whatever inducement you find, 
Never give her advice of a kind 
That is known as ‘a bit of your mind.’ 
I did—-and the crockery knew it. 
** Never iook at her milliner’s bill, 
Gulp down that extravagant pill, 
And you may, and probably will, 
Be bankrupt--and thoroughly happy.” 


** * 

THE Western Figaro quotes the following 
delicious advertisement from the S7/. /ohn’s 
Wood Advertiser :— 

A RESPECTABLE young man desires to 
learn Music for Piano, in return for window- 
cleaning, etc.—Apply, 

This young gentleman would do well to stick to 
his present avocation. Considering the glut of 


pianists, window-cleaning, which is an equally | 


I fancy, likely to prove to the néophyte even 
more lucrative than piano-pounding. 
* * * : 

| A TRIFLE may affect the gaiety of nations, 
and it will be sorrowful“news to many of hig 
lady admirers that M. Paderewski has taken, in 
a literal sense, the advice so freely offered him 
by numerous street boys on his last visit to the 
metropolis, and has got his hair cut. Mr. Steinert 
says his appearance is improved by the loss of 
those abundant locks, which an impressionab!e 
journalist has discovered were of the colour of 
“old gold.” But on this important posnt I fear 
I should prefer the judgment of some of those 
very silly young women who mobbed the Polish 
| pianist on his recent recital at St. James’s Hall. 





* * 


As I expected, the musical knighthoods do not 
appear to have given unlimited satisfaction. 
_ Mr. Hamish MacCunn has echoed an opinion 
very generally held, both in London and in Scot- 
land, that the claims of Mr. August Manns 
should not be permanently overlooked. Others 
have pointed out that Dr. Hubert Parry is by 
far the greatest of living English composers. 
The full list of musical knights, although it 
contains a few great names, is, indeed, by no 
means fairly representative of the music and 
| musicians of this country. 


zee. 


SIR W. PARRATT, apart from his talent as 
an organist, is known to his friends as a man 
of a most remarkable memory. It is stated 
that, even as a boy of ten, being one day ques- 
tioned as to Bach’s Fugues, he sat down and 
played off the whole of the glorious forty-eight 
by heart. A feat of this sort would puzzle a 
good many adults who think they know some- 
thing. Sir W. Parratt is also a notable chess 
player, and he has, performed the remarkable 
feat of playing Bach’s Fugues upon the organ 
while, blindfold, he dictated the moves for three 
games of chess simultaneously. 


* * * 


SIR J. BARNBY has been warmly congtatu- 
lated by his many friends in Yorkshire. It was 
as a choir boy in York Minster that Sir J. 
Barnby began his study and practice of music. 
It is a remarkable fact that none of the 
Universities have yet shown their appreciation 
of the new Court knights by offering them an 
honorary degree, the only musical degree which 
' (without examination) the large majority of 
' English musicians ever attain to. In the case 
of Sir J. Barnby, the Mus. Doc. is, however, we 
| believe, shortly to be conferred. Pity it was 
not thought of sooner. ; 





** * 


THE following deliciously simple question was 
recently submitted to certain guileless young 
people at a University College examination :— 


Write a full account of the music,’ instruments, 
players, and authors, and supply names and dates 
of (a) the Egyptians, (6) Hebrews, (c) Assyrians, (¢) 
Chinese, (¢) Indians, (7) Greek, (gy) Romans. 


| A list of players in the orchestra of King David 
would, doubtless, be interesting ; but -how on 
earth the unfortunate candidate is to find them 
out is not a little puzzling. And-the music of 
the ancient Chinese! How on earth can the 
examiner himself know anything definite about 
it? Chinese music dates from considerably 
before the Flood, and it is second in antiquity 
to Welsh music, which is coeval with the origin 
of Eisteddfodau, which, as every musician is 
aware, dates from a period anterior to the 
creation of man. 





young soprano, has just had.a pleasant surprise 
in the shape of a very complimentary letter 
| from M. Gounod, together with his photograph. 
| Beneath the latter was written, “A la charmante 
Baucis, Sigrid Arnoldson, qui n’a pasa redevenir 
belle, CH. GOUNOD.” It will be recalled that, 
in combination, “ Philémon et Baucis” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” were more frequently 
played during Sir Augustus Harris’s' recent 
season at Covent Garden than any other works. 
*s* * 

Dr. ANTONIN DvorRAR’s direction of the 
National Conservatory of Music of America 
will be watched in this country with much 
curiosity, since it is to British recognition of 
his genius that the Bohemian composer owes 
much of the reputation he has enjoyed of late 
years. He takes across the Atlantic a new 
cantata from his pen on the subject of “ Colum- 
bus,” which is to be produced under his con- 
ductorship at the public reception given him at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
on October 12. Itis stated that he intends to 
award prizes for new works (to be judged by a 
body of experts) submitted by composers and 
librettists born in the United States, and not 
more than thirty-five years old. But why this 
limit. .of.age? : Many.of the greatest master- 
pieces of music and of literature were penned 
when their authors were nearer sixty than 
thirty-five. 

* * * 

DESPITE the Wagner performances at the 
opera this year, two or three of the musical 
critics have gone over to Bayreuth, whence they 
are sending glowing accounts of the perform- 
ances. The notices are, to a certain extent, 
curious reading, for whereas only a month or 
two ago we were—with a great wealth of “ per- 
fect,” “glorious,” “ superb,” and other superla- 
tive adjectives—told how vastly superior the 
Covent Garden representations were to those of 


way. It.is, therefore, not difficult to realise the 
wisdom of the Greek adage, which tells us that 
to youth the present is always delightful. 

** * 

THE Bayreuth representations this year are 
no doubt financially splendidly successful. No 
seats of any sort can be bought save from the 
ticket speculators, who demand high premiums, 
which, it is expected, American “ globe-trotters” 
will (more or less willingly) pay. One enthusi- 
astic young English musician, who found him- 
self too late to secure seats, was, however, made 
happy, thanks to a visit paid by Signor Piatti 
to “ Siegfried,” at Covent Garden. Nearly five 
hours with Richard. Wagner sufficed for the 
‘veteran violoncellist, whose taste for the classi- 
cal Italian school is well known, and he re- 
turned his Bayreuth tickets to Messrs. Chappell, 
from whom they were eagerly snapped up by 
Mr. Betjemann, jun. 

* ke 


WRITING to Sir A. Harris’s own paper, Mr. 
Moseley, who claims to be the founder of the 
London Wagner Society, has borne public 
testimony to the excellence of the German 
operatic performances during the recent season. 
He claims that, save for the fact that “ Parsifal” 
could not be given anywhere else, he sees no 
reason why any one should take the tedious 
journey to Bayreuth, “unless it were for the 
purpose of paying exorbitant prices for ac- 
commodation.” He particularly singles out 
“Tristan” and “Tannhduser” for praise, and 
declares that some of the parts were better 
rendered even than at Bayreuth. Indeed, there 
seems to be a growing impression that the 
annual pilgrimage to Bayreuth, upon which a 





Bayreuth, the encomium is now all the other - 
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certain number of enthusiasts used to hurry 
immediately after the opera season had closed, 
will soon become a thing of the past. Clearly, 
a series of excellent performances in England is 
far more likely to conduce to the popularity of 
Wagner’s works than any number of representa- 
tions in the wilds of Bavaria. Indeed, the only 
point in which Bayreuth now beats London in 
chis respect is in the superiority of its lager 


er. 
be * * * 


MANY visitors to Bayreuth this summer will 
miss with great regret the famous old resort 
known as “Angermann’s.” Last winter the 
building was condemned by the Government 
for post-office uses, and it has now been pulled 
down. Angermann’s was a little restaurant and 
“ Bierwirthschaft” in a side street, near the 
principal square of the town. Wagner himself 
passed many hours there, and ever since the 
festivals were instituted, in 1876, it has been 
a favourite meeting-place of the singers and 
musicians after the performances, all, from the 
conductors and leading artists down to the 
humblest orchestral player and chorus singer, 
coming together on equal terms of good fellow- 
ship and German “ Gemuethlichkeit.” It was 
sometimes difficult to .get a good supper at 
Angermann’s while the festival crowds thronged 
it to the doors, but Munich beer always 
flowed in abundance. Within its grimy rooms 
probably clustered more memories of: great 
musicians than in any similar locality in Europe. 


* * * 


IT seems the Bayreuth performances are not 
to be continued next season, the ostensible 
reason being that the voices of the older Wag- 
nerian singers are wearing out, and that it is 
necessary to train a completely new troupe. 
This, it is claimed, will occupy a full summer, 
and the artists are therefore, next July and 
August, to be paid for their time wasted, out of 
the profits cf the current Festival. The decision 
to adjourn the Festival until 1894 was carried 
a week or two since at a special meeting by 
twenty-three delegates of the various Wagner 
Societies. ; 

* * * 


ALTHOUGH’ Mr. Santley has officially con- 
tradicted the report that he has anything to do 
with the projected College of Music for Man- 
chester, it is now stated that, should the College 
be founded, the committee hope to secure the 
services, as teachers of singing, of Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. Should this-announcement be 
true, it must nevertheless be taken as a fact 
that the last two eminent artists will by no 
means abandon their concert career. 


* * * 


THE Court of Common Council has passed a 
resolution authorising the Guildhall School 
Committee to engage Mr. Sims Reeves as one 
of the professors of singing at a salary of thirty 
shillings per hour. Supposing, therefore, that 
the veteran tenor chooses to work the very 
modest daily task of six hours, he will be taking 
from the Guildhall School alone a salary of 
upwards of £50 a week. It should, however, 
be stated that this high fee will notécome out of 
the school funds. The pupils themselves will 
have to pay for the rise, their charges per term 
being thereby exactly doubled. Happily for 
those who do not care to go to so great an 
expense, upon the Guildhall School staff there 
are many professors equally qualified, at a lower 
figure. 

* * 


A LARGE collection of the letters of the Abbé 
Liszt was found after his death. They have 





been carefully sorted and edited by the Princess | an interesting Festival relic, which,’ however 
Wittgenstein (for some of Liszt’s private letters | obtained, should be given up. The Queen 
would, perhaps, not be particularly edifying | would treasure the work in memory of her 
reading), and under the title of “La Mara,” | dead son.” 
they will in a few days be published by Messrs. | 

Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


* *k *k 


ae 


| IN an article on the Leeds Festival the 
| Daily Chronicle discusses the vexed question 

IT would appear that Yorkshire people like a | of “novelties.” It says:—Of course there are 
good deal for their money. One of the Wood- | two ways of looking at the matter. It would be 
house Moor Band Committee writing to the | fatal to an institution of this kind not to display 
editor of the Leeds Daily News says :—“ We | enterprise beyond that attaching to spirited 
have had during this season up to the present revival of favoured productions, but at the same 
time twenty-four performances by some of the | time the unceasing demand for absolute novelty 
best bands in Yorkshire, namely, Black Dyke, | raised in some quarters.may be too readily com- 
Dewsbury Borough Band, Batley Old Brass | plied with, proof of which has been manifested 
Band, Leeds Rifles, the Engineers, and Elm- | both at Leeds and at Birmingham. Prudence 
wood Mills Band. The attendances have been dictates the middle course, and this the com- 


larger than ever I have known in previous | mittee fully intended to follow in 1892. Fate, 


years ; in fact, 1 don’t think I shall be over- 
estimating it if I said the average would not be 
less than eight thousand per night, whilst the 
income has not exceeded £1 a thousand, or at 
the rate of four a penny.” The local charities, 
which take the profit in these performances, 
will be left lamenting, for the last two concerts 
resulted in a loss of about six pounds. As the 
clown says in the circus ring, “No more whisky, 
no more fits,” I think the Band Committee may 
fairly say, “ No more funds, no more music.” 


* * * 


THE discussion anent the coup de vlotte and 
rival systems of vocal production has again 
brought forward the name of the veteran Manuel 
Garcia, the doyen and, at any rate since Lam- 
perti’s death, the greatest of singing teachers. 
That a veteran in his eighty-eighth year, the 
early instructor of Jenny Lind and Catherine 
' Hayes, should still be actively engaged with his 
Royal Academy classes and his private pupils 
in the profession of a voice trainer, bears abund- 
ant testimony to the vigour of his constitution 


however, was adverse. | Like their brethren at 
the Midland Festival in 1888, they have been 
| called upon to endure a series of provoking 
disappointments. . 

* 4% 

SoME of the more distinguished musicians 
to whom they applied were, from varying 
causes, unable to make satisfactory reply, and, 
to. render the matter worse, when the pro- 
gramme was virtually framed, the chief of the 
three new works obtainable was withdrawn in 
| consequence of an unfortunate misunderstand- 
| ing. Thus the Leeds Festival of 1892 is destined 
| to pass without any very important addition 
| being effected to the repertory of modern com- 
positions. It is one of those things-that cannot 
| be helped, although very regrettable. Under 
| the circumstances the best has been made ot 
i the situation, and it cannot be disputed that, 
| taken as a whole, the catalogue is one of rare 
| attraction for those who, mindful of the frequent 
| non-fulfilment of early promise, are inclined to 


preach the doctrine, “ Rest and be thankful.” 





and of his intellect. It is nearly seventy years | tus 


since Manuel Garcia, then a pupil of his father | A REPORT is again current, and I understand 
(for whom Rossini wrote the music of “ Alma- | it is upon good authority, that Her Majesty is 
viva”) and of Fétis, first made his début, and | about to convert Sir Arthur Sullivan’s knight- 
sixty-seven years since he accompanied his | hood into a baronetcy. The granting of the 
family to introduce Italian Opera to the United | higher title to our leading British composer 
States. Those who possess that long defunct | will be extremely popular with both the pro- 
paper, the London Harmonicon, will be amused | fession and the public; the more so as, il 
to read the sneers levelled at the first perform- | | recollect rightly, it will-create a new precedent. 
ance in America of “Il Barbiere.” The New The late Professor Sir F. Gore Ouseley was a 
York Statesman (November 29, 1825) praised baronet by descent, he having succeeded his 
it, but the English writer professed to see in | father the distinguished Orientalist, and formerly 
the “panegyric something very like biting | British Ambassador at St, Petersburg; but 
satire.” The “motley party,” according to the | although the dignity has often been conferred 
Harmonicon, formed a ludicrous cast of Rossini’s | upon painters and members of the medical and 
opera. Yet it included the elder Garcia as | other professions, Sir Arthur Sullivan will be 
Almaviva, Manuel Garcia as Figaro, and Mali- | the first musician who has ever been created # 
bran as Rosina.’ | baronet. Sir Arthur, who is fifty and a bachelor, 
* * * , was originally a choir boy at the Chapel Royal, 
I FEAR the appeal contained in the following | 294. was educated at the Royal Academy of 
statement in Messrs, Fred. R. Spark and Joseph | Music and at Leipsic. He is. a Mus. Doc. 
Bennett’s History of the Leeds Musical Festivals | #00748 causd of Oxford and Cambridge, was 
comes too late to answer the desired object, | knighted in 1883, and also has been decorated 
but extended publicity should be given to the | with the Legion of Honour and the Order of 
fact that the late Duke of Albany, while attend- Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
ing the Festival of 1886, took special interest in | tetas 
Macfarren’s new oratorio, “ King David.” “The| THE Rev. Mr. Haweis’s ladies’ surpliced 
composer presented him with a copy, and His | choir is not such a new departure as London 
Royal Highness, at the performance of the | people seem tothink. The idea first originated 
work, made marginal notes in the book express- | with the late Dr. Bromley, Dean of Melbourne. 
ing his views on the various numbers. At the | who introduced lady choristers into the Pro- 
close of the performance the Duke and Duchess | Cathedral in the white surplice and mortar: 
returned to the Mayor’s rooms for a brief period, board cap. This was fully five years ago, and 
and the marked book was laid down some- | created such a sensation at the time that Dr. 
where. When, on leaving, however, the Duke | Bromley’s choir ran. Sydney Harbour close’ as 
wanted the oratorio, it was nowhere to be found. | one of the sights best worth seeing at the Anti: 
Inquiry and search by numerous persons failed podes. The men marched up the church ‘first, 





to recover the missing book, and it’ still remains and when their fair assistants followed,’ wearing 
‘lost.’ Whoever is in possession of it has | their college caps, strangers in the congregation 
* 
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usually got a shock, supposing that the choir | 
rear-guard were irreverently keeping their heads | 
covered in the sacred edifice. 
*“* * 

“GIRLS, somehow, never do remember that | 
to talk out loud in an omnibus is as bad as to | 
talk out loud in a concert-room between the | 
pieces,” says Mr. Walter Besant in the Queen. | 
He might well have added, “or in a railway | 
carriage.” I was once present in a train when |. 
a girl informed a friend that she had heard Miss | 
Hilda Coward sing the night before, adding | 
sundry particulars of that vocalist’s family life, | 
when a quiet voice from the other end said, “1 | 
beg your pardon, I think I ought to tell you | 
that I am Hilda Coward.” Collapse and | 
silence ! | 
** * 


SIR JOHN STAINER gave a Satisfactory report | 
of the progress of musical studies among the | 
lady students in the Scottish Training Colleges. | 
A much better class of song has now, for the | 
most part, found its way into the colleges ; but | 
here, nevertheless, he deems a warning neces- 
sary. If classical songs are placed in the hands 
of students, it is in his opinion of the utmost 
importance, not only that the reading should be 
strictly correct, but also that the spirit and inten- | 
tion of the composer should be caught by the 
singer. The only hope, he adds, of delivering the 
next generation from the thaldrom of the insipid 
ballads with which our nation is flooded, lies in 
the possibility of teaching that there exists 
something loftier and better. “If once” (says 
Sir John Stainer) ‘‘young people really appre- 
ciate the beauty of the German Lied there need 
be no fear of their relapse into the mire of 
sugary sentimentality.” 

* * * 


EVEN musicians separated by the broad 
Atlantic from the centre of operations will feel 
some interest in the second annual prize com- 
petition of the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia, 
particulars of which have been received from 
the committee. A prize of 200 dollars is offered 
for the best composition (with pianoforte 
accompaniment) set to legendary, romantic, or 
heroic words, occupying about fifteen minutes 
for performance ; a prize of 100 dollars for a ten 
minutes’ work of the same description ; and a 
prize of 50 dollars for the best love, dance, 
drinking, or folk song in light vein, for the per- 
formance of which three to five minutes will 
suffice. Each composition must be written for 
a male chorus of forty, the American copyright 
of the selected pieces will belong to the Orpheus 
Club, and each manuscript is to bear a motto, 
the name of the composer being in a sealed 
envelope, only to be opened in the event of | 
success. Compositions designed for the 50 | 
dollars prize must reach the secretary at 514 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn., not later | 
than September 15, and the final day for receipt | 
of the pieces for the other two prizes is Novem- | 
ber 1. | 

, ** * | 





Mk. FREDERICK SMITH, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, describes in Nature how he ascertains 
from time to time the rate at which a river at a | 
distance is rising after a fall of rain. A metal | 
organ-pipe is fixed vertically in an inverted | 
position so that the water in the river acts as a | 
stopper to the pipe, and the rise or fall of the 
water determines the note it gives when blown 


| 
| 


i) 1 
telephone the note given by the pipe at the | 
river-side is clearly heard at the town station. 
Then the organ-pipe at this station is lowered 
or raised by hand until it gives the same note. 
The length of the organ-pipes under water at 
the two stations are then equal, so that the 
height of the water in the distant river is 
known. . 
** * 

THIS arrangement, which reads very like 
“telling the clock by algebra,” requires, of 
course, a musical ear. A boy averagely gifted 
in this direction was-able to get the two heights 
to agree within one-eighth of an inch of each, 
while a person with an educated ear adjusted 
the instrument to almost exact agreement, the 
total height to be measured being 17 inches. 
A difference of temperature at the two stations 
would make a small difference in the observed 
heights, though of so small an amount as to be 
practically inappreciable. 


* * * 

THERE is subject for congratulation in the 
fact that our chief native composers are turning 
their thoughts towards music for the stage. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, as a very young man, 
gained favour with the public by his illustrative 
strains to “The Tempest,” and only a’ very 
small number of people had heard anything of 
Mr. Edward German until he penned the music 
for Mr. Richard Mansfield’s revival of ‘ Richard 
III.” at the Globe. The older musician main- 
tained his prestige in the assistance rendered to 
Mr. Irving’s production: of ‘ Macbeth,” whilst 
the younger has won many fresh friends by the 
skill with which he executed the same manager’s 
commission respecting “ King Henry VIII.” 
Dr. Mackenzie’s music to ‘ Ravenswood” is 
also appreciated at its proper value. Dr. 
Hubert Parry has been credited with the music 
for “ Hypatia,” Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s next 
novelty at the Haymarket; Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke’s strength is to be tested with “King 
Lear” at the Lyceum; and it is now stated that 
Professor Villiers Stanford will compose the 
music for ‘ Becket” at the same house. 

x * * 

A SPECIAL compliment has been paid to the 
well-known conductor and singing teacher, Mr. 
Henschel, who has been invited to direct a 
concert at the Vienna Exhibition. An important 
item in his programme will be the suite con- 
structed out of the incidental music which Mr. 
Henschel wrote for Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s repre- 
sentation of “ Hamlet” at the Haymarket ; and 
that graceful vocalist, Mrs. Henschel, will, of 
course, take part in the concert. 





feat of Mme. Orebeffi. 
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ME. TREBELLI died at her residence 
at Etretat on the 18th ult. The celebrated 
singer was born in Paris in 1838. So early 
was her talent recognised that she taught 

the piano at the age of six, and shortly after became 


| noted for execution of the works of Bach and Beet- 


hoven, She was trained for the lyric stage by Herr 
Wartel, and made her début at Madrid about the age 
of twenty, Mario playing Almaviva to her Rosina in 
‘Tl Barbiere.” She appeared first at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in May 1862, as Orsini in ‘‘ Lucrezia.” Since 
then she has been a favourite with our opera and 
concert audiences. In 1884 she, went upon a tour 


bya small bellows driven by a very small water- | with Mr. Abbey's troupe through the United States. 
wheel. To the upper end of this organ-pipe a | She was married to Signor Bettini about 1863, and a 


microphone is attached. This is in circuit with few years later a separation took place. 


; 


a wire leading to a town station at some dis- | 
tance, where there is an exactly similar organ- | 


pipe, which can be lowered into a vessel full of 
water while it is sounding. By means of the 
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SSRS. J. AJELLQ & SON’s PIANO- 
FORTES. Highest Diploma awarded at 


Royal Academy 
of Music. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


E have pleasure in drawing the attention of 
our readers to the following particulars of 
open scholarships to be competed for at 
the Royal Academy of Music during the 

next few months. 


ERARD CENTENARY SCHOLARSHIP, 


Open to all British-born subjects of either sex 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, who 
shall not be, nor ever have been, students at the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of 
Music, or the Guildhall School of Music. An 
entrance fee of one guinea is payable by each 
candidate. The successful candidate will be entitled 
to receive three years’ free tuition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in addition will have the loan 
of an Erard Grand Pianoforte during the same period, 

The Scholarship will be competed for at the 
Royal Academy of Music in the latter part of October 
1892, and will be awarded to that candidate whom 
the judges (Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, and M. Paderewski) shall consider to possess 
such latent talent, and to show such promise of 
musical ability, as to render it likely that he or she 
will take the highest future position as a pianist. 

A prelimiuary examination will be held early in 
October in the following towns :—London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Norwich, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin; 
and the most promising candidates of each such 
local centre will be selected to compete in the final 
examination in London. 

The pieces to be prepared are—Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 2, No, 3, and any piece by Chopin selected by 
the candidate. In addition to these, candidates will 
be required to play a piece at sight. 

Entrance fees and certificates of birth should be 
sent to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, on 
or before 26th September 1892. 


‘LADY JENKINSON’S THALBERG 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


On this occasion the Scholarship is open to male 
pianists, who must be British-born subjects, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-one years, and must 
produce certificates of birth. 

Candidates are required to pass an examination in 
general education previous to the musical competi- 
tion. Subjects : Orthography and the other branches 
of English Grammar, Elementary Arithmetic, Rudi- 
ments of Geography and English History ; and, for 
candidates above eighteen, any foreign language of 
their own choice. A candidate who can produce a 
certificate of either of the University local examina- 
tions is exempt from the literary examination. 

At the musical competition, candidates play 
pieces of their own selection, and are advised to 
choose two pieces of different character. The Scholar- 
ship is tenable for two years. The fund amounts to 
about £20 a year, which is appropriated towards the 
scholar’s fees for instruction at the Academy. Last 
day for receiving entries, which should be accom- 
panied by certificates of birth, 19th September 1892. 


SAINTON- DOLBY SCHOLARSHIP. 


On this occasion the competition is open to 
soprano vocalists, who must be British-born subjects, 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty years, and 
who are not and never have been students at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

The Scholarship fund provides fifteen guineas 4 
year, which is appropriated towards the scholar’s fees 
for instruction at the Academy. Candidates choose 
their own pieces ; but it is desirable that these should 
be in different styles, and, if possible, in different 
languages. The Scholarship is awarded to the 
candidate who may be judged to display the best 
voice in conjunetion with musical aptitude. Last 
day for receiving entries, which should be accom- 





| the Italian i xhibiticn in London, 1888,—Adv7. 


panied by certificates of birth, 19th September 1892. 
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ORe Voice: 
to Use and Guffivafion. 


By G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL, Professor of 
Singing. 


0 Seen, 


AM about to put before my readers, to the 
best of my ability, practical and simple 
information as to what is meant by 
“ voice-production” and “‘ singing,” com- 

monly used terms for what is little understood, 
—together with instruction as to how the throat 
and voice may best be trained, hoping that my 
remarks may be of service both to those who 
can afford to take lessons of a really capable 
professor of singing, and more especially to 
those who are unable to do so. 

I shall therefore endeavour to explain, with- 
out the use of any but indispensable scientific 
terms, the construction of the voice-instrument, 
and the method of shaping and of playing upon 
it, giving a few necessary exercises and hints as 
to particular and common faults which it is 
necessary to avoid. Further, I shall advise as 
to what songs should be studied at first, and as 
to their order of precedence, also entering some- 
what minutely into the art of pronouncing words 
in song so as they shall both be distinct and 
the voice shall sound forth in full beauty of 
tone, unimpeded by the effort to utter them. 

But before commencing on this purely tech- 


earnestly impress on my readers the part of the 
world’s work which the cultivation of the voice 
will enable them to fulfil; the power of influ- 
ence which it will bestow on them, and which 
they must resolve to use or abuse. For musical 
sound is not music, any more than words are 
the words of God. Nor is a man who can make 
musical noises, on whatsoever instrument it be, 
necessarily a musician. 

(1) At the present hour, when man is pitted 
against man in the fierce struggle for existence, 
and when he seeks to gild over his despicable 
insatiable lust of gain by naming it “com- 
petition”; at the present hour, when in a 
Christian land the worship of God is, by the 
vast majority, reserved for some two or three 
appointed hours once in seven days, but has 
no place in practical business-life; when the 
“church” of God is confined to a few square 
feet of land enclosed by stone walls ; when the 
doctrines of Christ are admired and mouthed 
by a nation which is too profoundly selfish to 
endeavour to carry them out in practice; at the 
present hour when it is dangerous for an honest 
woman to tread the streets alone after dark 
for fear of insult; when we treat our poor as 
criminals, our workers as slaves, and when the 
only unfailing test of a man’s worth is a full 
purse,—truly there is need that every good man 
and woman of us should exert his or her voice, 
—not to pule forth sickly unreal sentiment as 
it exists, to our shame, in the modern drawing- 
room music which fills the shop-windows of Lon- 
don,—but to sing noble exalted songs; songs 
of joy, of sorrow, of love; to interpret the goodly 
thoughts of godly men; to take up in mighty 
chorus the songs which once the single voice 
of our gentle Redeemer sang to the world, of 
love between man and man, of general brother- 
hood; of one working with, instead of against, 
another, and aiding: him in distress; of a 
religion which should be somewhat closer than 
that afforded by a casual stepping under the 
same church-roof once a week. 

This, which many will call “high-flown” and 





| pretty butterfly, namely, a sweet, noble woman, 





| silly productions is short-lived, and so soon 
nical consideration of the voice, I wish to | 








“idealistic,” —which to »eapply Mr. Ruskin’s | 
famous saying, are the pet expressions of the | 
devil,—is the use to which the voice, interpret- 
ing true music, may be put,—true music, the 
music of the heart, of earnest men, of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Schubert. 

It is thus possible for every girl, no matter 
how humble, how exalted her class position in 
the world, to become something more than a 


a missionary of good, casting about her great 
thoughts, inspiring noble deeds, and doing: her 
little towards the furthering of Christ’s aims. 
Nor is there even any sacrifice needed for this. 
The nobler songs of genuine mex will in the 
end give a thousandfold more pleasure than 
the fashionable effusions which now form the 
pitiable food to which our educational system 
accustoms youth, and which are not only useless 
but harmful. -Harmful, for they foster what is 
already too rife in our midst,—superficial, in- 
sincere feeling ; harmful, for they dwell only 
on what is little and trivial, excluding greater 
thoughts; harmful, for appealing to our lower 
nature they feed this until we almost cease to 
care that the last lingering spark of nobility in 
us is slowly dying. Surely with our burlesques 
and never-ending array of farces; with our million 
interminable three-volume - novel trash, we: 
have enough littleness to serve our baser needs 
of amusement? Surely these are sufficient to 
digest our food comfortably for us, or to lull us 
to sleep, without degrading the noblest of arts? 
Moreover, the amusement afforded us by these 


turns to disgust and boredom; while a true 
song becomes, as it were, a dear friend to us. 
Although it may be some little time before we 
thoroughly understand and appreciate it, yet, 
this once effected, it clings to us for ever. ; 

The ancient Greeks, from whom we have 
learned almost everything good in our civilisa- 
tion, had so firma belief in the influence 
exerted over the minds of men by music, that 
it was regarded by the State as a most im- 
portant feature in the education of the Grecian 
youth. Yet it is only now, and that but very 
partially, that we are beginning to recognise 
how right they were. 

Of the manner in which the voice becomes 
a musical instrument for expressing the emo- 
tions, I will now briefly speak. 

It is noticeable that when any speaker is 
under the influence of strong emotion, that the 
inflections of the voice are extremely varied, 
ranging from high-to low; now soft, now loud ; 
now tender, now passionate. Any one who has 
heard Mr. Bright or Mr. Gladstone speak in 
public, or who has seen Salvini in one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, must have noticed the continual 
variety in tone, accent, and melody, which gives 
to their every sentence force and interest. This 
is the vocal music of nature applied to speech, 
understandable by all. We.all can distinguish 
by the inflection (or melody) of voice whether 
the speaker be agitated by joy, sorrow, pain, 
hope, despair, anger, or any other emotion | 
beside, and according to his oratorical power 
are compelled to feel with him for the moment, 
till the spell of his melody is unloosed. 

Now music (or tone-poetry) is the outcome 
of musical sound applied to the natural expres- 
sion of the emotions, the ar¢ of music being 
simply to reproduce and intensify this expres- 
sion. The composer (or orator), moved strongly 
by his mighty feelings, is enabled to speak, and 
to write down on paper, in musical notes, not 
only his words but his manner of speaking— 
his voice,so that this may sound forth to us 
from the pages of his book for ever, reawaken- 
ing in us the same deep feelings which were in 





himself. Thus a page of music is literally a 





human voice, which it is in our power to make 
speak. And each man or woman having art 


, and heart to understand this page may become 


a preacher and teacher, for we are the better 
for every good emotion that passes through us, 
be it never so fleeting. 


Properly speaking, every musical instrument | 


is a voice, also able to translate the message 
from the great souls of the past ; but by far the 
grandest .and most persuasive is the human 
voice—ever individual, unique, and responsive 
to the slightest and most delicate prompting of 
the heart; indeed, most other instruments are 
but feeble imitations. 

For this reason, in my opinion, every instru- 
mentalist, especially pianists, should study 
singing ; for their whole endeavour is to sing 
on their particular instrument, and to obtain 
understanding of the significance of each phrase 
in a work (without which there is no possible 
use in performing it) there is no aid com- 
parable in efficiency to that of the voice. 
Until a pianist can sing his Beethoven sonata 
through, giving to each note its due tone and 
expression, he will never attain to render it on 
the pianoforte, for the mere correct striking of 
the written notes will no more be an interpre- 
tation of Beethoven than the pronunciation of 


.the words of Confucius, by one ignorant of 


Chinese, would be a*grasping of his thought. 


Let us then, as #od/e men and women, begin 


our study of the voice together, with the resolve 

to add our mite towards the bettering of the 

world amid which we individually move, well 

satisfied if we succeed no further than in arous- 

ing but one good emotion in one human soul. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Middfestrought Notes. 


ny. 


T Saltburn-by-the-Sea the Towers School 
for Girls annual entertainment, which 
took place at the Assembly Hall, July 29, 
claims more than a passing notice on 
account of the musical efficiency displayed by the 
pupils, Miss Macpherson, the principal, has cer- 
tainly a happy method of developing whatever talent 
a pupil may possess, and her school, which is one 
of the foremost in Yorkshire, has long been noted 
for its musical and other achievements. A pleasing 
innovation on this occasion was the school orchestra, 
comprising Ist and 2nd violas, ’cellos, and harp; 
and the girls’ capital playing of the different pieces 
proved what a painstaking master they have in 
Mr. A. Wilson (himself a clever violinist). The 
crowded audience was not slow in expressing 
approval of this feature of the entertainment. Several 
of Mr. Corbett’s, also Miss Twort’s pupils played in 
highly artistic manner pieces arranged for two piaho- 
fortes by Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, etc. ; and six tiny 
girls, pupils of Miss Raywood, gave a pianoforte trio 
(double), entirely from memory, in quite a dashing 
style. An operetta by Stratton was also performed 
by the girls of the singing-class, under the direction 
of Mrs, Whatford, with great refinement and taste. 
Miss Sopriel Neesham, as the heroine, sang with 
remarkable intelligence, and the little performer's 
gestures and action altogether were very natural and 
appropriate. Miss Gertie Hardie, who was Fairy 
Queen, possesses a sweet and flexiblesoprano, and sang 
very prettily ; Miss Ethel Barnley, as principal fairy, 
showed dramatic perception, and her contralto voice 
was heard to much advantage, Miss Evelyn Willis's 
sympathetic mezzo-soprano was skilfully managed, and 
her solos sung in finished style. A charming spec- 
tacle, ‘‘ A Masque of Flowers,” was introduced into 
the first scene of the operetta, each child representing 
a flower, and the blending of the colours in the 
Minuet and Morris dances, which were gracefully 
given, produced an exquisite effect; the fairies also 
played a very pretty serenade for violins, violins and 
harp, during one of the scenes. 
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Mepbidto among 
Be Manuderipto 


S the heading of Chapter V. of the Zhe 
Chatelaine of La Trinité, now appearing 
in the Century. Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s 
art talk is very good, and the taste we 

now give of the clever author’s quality should | 
induce our readers to further peruse the | 
novel. 


counterpoint from the score with absolute 


the abstruse, the even teichittdel. He eumped 
on in the treadmill of a fugue with a light-footed 
alacrity, and could follow a subject in double 


avidity. A lady had once told him that the 
playing of his quartet was tiresome. To 





whom? he had asked. To her, she had replied. 
And then he had quieted her by saying that | 
chamber-music was meant to interest, not the | 
listeners, but the performers. As for the | 
Governor, his delight was wholly in his own 
work, he played quite indifferently, but he took 
more pleasure in the uncertain pipings of his | 
own flute than in any sevenfold chorus of halle- 


‘lujahs and harping symphonies in which he 


Aurelia was not long in discovering that in | 
leaving the Lake of Uri for the valley of the | 
Salzach they had simply exchanged one hero 
for another. Patriotism gave way to melody ; | 
Tell was supplanted by Mozart. The fanatical | 
frenzy of the musical amateur appeared early | 
and in all its virulence both in Zeitgeist and 
the Governor, and it became evident that as 
long as they remained in Salzburg—most ex- 
quisitely lovely of all German towns though it 
be—nature was to take a place secondary to 
art. They visited in rapid and regular course | 
the house where Mozart was born, the house in 
which he subsequently lived, that other house 
(removed hither all the way from Vienna and | 
set up on the Kapuzinerberg across the river) 
in which he composed certain of his works, and | 
also that other house where manuscripts, por- | 
traits, and piano combine to make a veritable | 
little Mozart museum. Zeitgeist caressed with | 
a shining eye the faded physiognomy of that 
meagre little clavier, and the young women gave | 
forth a sympathetic sigh as they scanned the | 
painted lineaments of its one-time owner, but | 
the Governor’s attention was almost completely 
concentrated on the manuscripts ; a thousand 
musical bees were already buzzing in his bonnet, | 
and he was coming to feel that to leave Salz- 
burg without a leaf or two of copy from the 
master’s own hand would be to confess their 
visit pitifully resultless indeed. 

But he was prepared to be very reasonable in 
his demands ; he would make a point of keep- 
ing his expectations quite within the bounds of 
moderation. To hope for a loose page from 
the “ Zauberfléte” or the “ Entfiihrung” would 
be unwise; to look for a bit of scoring out of 
one of the great symphonies would be absurd. 
But something---any little thing at all, however 
small, however simple—should be, must be, 
found: a scrap from some one of all those num- 
berless masses, a trifling set of exercises for the | 
piano ; though truly the thing he most desired 
was some little sonatina or other arranged for | 





cello, piano, and the flau/o transverso—an un- | 
likely combination indeed, but still among the | 
possibilities. Included in their lodgings on the | 
quay there was a dimmed old rococo salon of the | 
last years of the last century, and it had struck 
him that an evening of chamber-music there—a 
kind of memorial service, read, as it were, from | 
the master’s original manuscript—would not be | 
inappropriate. He seated the Chatelaine at the 
passé piano, dressed her in brocade, powdered 
her hair, canopied her with loves and graces, 
and illumined her with clusters of wax-lights. 
Zeitgeist and he completed the group, but they 
were both indeterminate in costume, and not 
too plainly in view; while Fin-de-Sitcle and 
Aurelia West merely existed negatively, and 
quite outside the frame, as audience. ' To pro- 
vide the proper fabu/um for such a feast he 
would use any fair means, and if fair means 
were found to fail, then he would use---— 
Chamber -music was Zeitgeist’s besetting 
dissipation. His apprehension of music was 
mainly intellectual ; he delighted in the tough, 


'excavated. The place was in charge of a sub- 


explain the life and death that the composer 
| was made to live and die. 


| compare with Mozart’s in care, order, regu- 


_ manuscripts displayed. 


_hood (an exceptionally filial one) with advice 
and watchful care. 


had no share. . I doubt if even the very harmony 
of the spheres would have seemed quite to his 


"taste, unless resulting in part from the puckering 


of his own lips. 

But it was idle to stand on the panoramic 
height of the Kapuzinerberg in expectation that | 
some chance breeze from below might waft | 
them up a page of manuscript; so during the | 
course of the day the Governor repaired to a 
certain small shop in an obscure part of the 
town where, as a friend had advised him, he 
might be able to satisfy his requirements. It 
was in a street close to the base of the Ménchs- 
berg, against whose steep rise the houses were 
attached, and in whose side they were partly 





stantial matron, who drew her hand across her | 

mouth with a kind of anticipatory relish, and | 
who jostled aside a collection of dusty and | 
dented curios to make space for the spreading | 
out of her musical merchandise. She had some- | 
thing to show, and she knew it; she opened up | 
in a way that more than redeemed the promise | 
of the place, and that made the Governor's | 


| wish seem not so very difficult of gratification, | 
| It was not well to lay too great stress on the 


after all. She had not only Mozart—that was 
merely the beginning. She had Gluck, Haydn, | 
Mendelssohn ; Rossini, hotchpotchy, an ome- | 
let in notes; Liszt, bizarre, erratic, a playing | 
to and fro of chain-lightning; a letter of | 
Beethoven’s, a sad jumble; a page of Rous- | 
seau, the slow, painstaking momentumlessness 
of the half-amateur; and bits of the local 
master @ discretion. One of these last Zeitgeist 
held in his hand, studying it long and carefully. 
Then he handed it over to the Governor and 
asked him if it were possible to detect in such 
pen-work any peculiarity of character or tem- 
perament that could properly, even possibly, 





What other manu- 
scripts of all those lying around them could 


| larity, lucidity ?—a golden mean between the 


downright, bull-headed vigour of Bach and Han- 
del on the one hand, and the over-delicate, too 
refined touch of Chopin, or the morbid and. 
nebulous page of Shubert on the other ; a pat- | 
tern of arrangement, of moderation, of preen 
reasonableness that almost, indeed, grazed the 
commonplace. The general course of his life, 
too, had exhibited the same effect of modera- 
tion, self- possession, and decorum that his 
His father, a sober and 
exemplary Christian, had given his childhood 
instruction (if such extraordinary and myste- 
rious precocity in all matters musical can be 
said to have received or required instruction), 
and had accompanied his youth and early man- 


Accustomed from his 
earliest years to the most ungrudging, most 
unbounded recognition of his marvellous gifts, 
he had earnestly struggled on in a career which 
he felt his own qualifications demanded and 
deserved. His was a nature foreign to excesses 
of whatever kind ; in the main he was temper- 
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ate, self-controlled—he Leas himself well in 
hand. His disposition was noticeably sunny 
and sanguine; his personality was peculiarly 
sympathetic and winning. His self-respect, 
while an active quality, was not so bumptiously 
self-assertive as to put him at an undue disad- 
vantage in the society of the day, while his 
name and fame received an early and wide 
effusion through France, the academies, con- 
servatories, and theatres of Italy, and all the 
courts of Germany. But— 

The Governor could not escape the pitiful 
force of this dv¢. He gave a faint sigh, and 


| absent-mindedly creased and recreased the 


dingy leaffet in his hand, quite unsconscious of 
the indignant impatience of the shopwoman, 
Yes, he declared ; here, if anywhere, was reason 
for belief in the active interference ofa mali; - 
nant fate in human affairs; no career that he 
was at all acquainted with showed such a dis- 
heartening discrepancy between cause and effect 
—such a painful, inexplicable hitch between 
means and end. It was not enough to say that 
Mozart was naturally something of an innovator, 
and was too absorbedly bent on the free vent 
of his own copious fancyings to keep within 
academic bounds: Gluck had broken through 
the bars more completely, and had compelled 
recognition in a widened field. It would not 
do to say that the line between the musician 
and the servant was not drawn very clearly in 
| that day, and that where all the great families 
+the Esterhazys, the Gallitzins, the Lichten- 
steins—maintained complete orchestras, and 
ordered new symphonies and serenatas just as 
they ordered new coats or new table-cloths, 
the very number of musicians employed would 
work against the full recognition of the indi- 
vidual. Haydn, under these conditions, had 
made himself a permanent and respected place. 


clouds of infinitesimal and multitudinous cabal- 
ists that swarmed and stung on every stage to 
the desperation of the composer and his sym- 
pathisers: all the other composers of the day 
| laboured under the same disadvantage as well. 
It would not be greatly to the purpose to say 
that the astounding precocity of Mozart’s child- 
hood had prejudiced his subsequent career ; 
for the boy who at four composed pieces for 


| the clavier, at six astonished the monks of Was- 


serburg by his performance on the organ, at 
seven rebuked the slow appreciation of the 
Pompadour, and at fifteen conducted his own 


| opera at Milan to the wonder and admiration 


of all Italy, never received an iota of apprecia- 
tion from his chief patron and most evil of all 
evil stars, the Archbishop of Salzburg, who fed 
him at table with valets and cooks, and. who 
rewarded the complete dedication of his time 
and talent by an honorarium of two ducats 
a year. Indeed, the more one pondered the 
case the more one was tempted to escape. from 
its meshes by recourse to reasons too puerile, 
too simple, to be accepted by many as reasons 
at all. Was it not probable that Mozart, with 
his enjoyment of familiar human intercourse, 
showed too great a facility in sliding down to 
meet non-genius on its own plain, common, 
every-day level; no pretension, no attention ; 
no claims, no consideration?, And was it not 
more than likely that most of Mozart’s misfor- 
tunes came from his peculiarly insignificant 
physique, in a day when “ presence” counted 
for so much? What chance had this poor little 
fellow of holding his own against the robust, 
overtopping prince-bishop, the lordly. Hierony- 
mus von Colloredo, with his horses and hounds, 
his trains of swarming servants and retainers, 
and the bevies of magnificent women with whom 
he loved to surround himself? The same 
chance that a butterfly has amid the belchings 
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of some soot-blackened chimney; the same 
chance that a bubbling spring has against the 
associated spades of a crowd of clod-heaving 
navvies. But that such a soul should have 
passed away singing, as we may Say, and sur- 
rounded, in all literalness, by its mates, and 
that the body it left behind should have been 
carelessly hurried to the common trench— 

The exasperated shopkeeper snatched her 
maltreated manuscript from the Governor’s un- 
conscious hand and laid it on top of the others, 
which had already been placed back in their 
box. The Governor put his sympathies into 
one pocket and got his purse out of another, and 
came away with such purchases as Zeitgeist’s 
taste and acumen, added to his own, could con- 
trive. Butall the Mozart manuscripts were not 
in the hands of the laity, as it presently came to 
be discovered. Salzburg is nothing if not eccle- 
siastical, and there is quite a round of churches 
and convents for those disposed to make the 
most of the place. Some of these places are in- 
accessible to ladies, and some of them are quite 
out of the question for gentlemen ; but at such 
as were practicable for both the Chatelaine’s 
friends were able to note how easy it was for 
her to slide from the secular into the devotional. 
The unconscious simplicity of these transitions 
was viewed by Aurelia West with a kind of 
awed embarrassment ; her own devotions were 
of course performed only at stated intervals and 
under circumstances conventionally correct ; 
she herself was more or less unable to feel the 
efficacy of week-day prayer, and really pre- 
ferred to worship in the company of other ladies 
gowned and bonneted for that purpose. It 
surprised her a good deal to see with what an 
indulgent interest these extemporaneous de- 
votions, briefly undertaken in dusky corners, 
were regarded by the young -men, for she knew 
that the Chatelaine’s unlifted eye found no 
counterpart in either of them. Fin-de-Siécle, 
far from looking up to religion, looked down 
upon it, while Zeitgeist looked aslant at it with 
a level gaze that claimed to see the good and 
the bad in every system, and to weigh them 
quite coolly and indifferently against each 
other. But they both appreciated the devo- 
tional as an element in the female character, 
the one feeling that to the ewigweibliche we 
must look more and more for faith and ima- 
gination, and the other holding that a serious, 
large-eyed young woman, with a strong affinity 
for the prie-dieu, made the most charming of 
frontispieces—what a pity that in the best- 
made books of fiction a frontispiece was no 
longer chic. And neither of them, I fancy, 
would have resented a churchly wife. 

In one of these churches, one morning, the 
Governor having inexplicably vanished, the young 
men were taking advantage of so appropriate a 
time and place to air their theological views. 
Zeitgeist had already upset the sacred chrono- 
logy, to, the scandal of Aurelia West, and 
Fin-de-Siécle was engaging in cracking a series 
of ornamental flourishes against the super- 
natural about the startled ears of the Chatelaine, 
when the Governor, emerging from nowhere in 
particular, as it seemed, came tripping toward 
them, to the great relief of the orthqdox sex, 
with a twinkle in his eyes and a dusty docu- 
ment in his extended hand. He announced 
with great glee that he had just got hold of 
another Mozart manuscript, and he justified 
himself before the reproachful Chatelaine, who 
appeared to be suspecting some grave impro- 
priety or worse, by a statement of the facts. 
He had burst unexpectedly at once into the 
sacristy and into a rehearsal. He had found 
a lank old man in a cassock seated before a 
music-rest in the midst of a dozen little chaps 
dressed in red petticoats and white over-things, 








and every one of those blessed choristers was 
singing at the top of his lungs—had any of 
them heard it?—his own proper part in a 
Mozart mass from a real Mozart manuscript. 
They were being kept to the mark by a pair 
of lay brothers who played—incredible and 
irreverent combination !—a tuba and a bassoon ; 
and the master had quieted his obstreperous 
aids, and had come straight to him in the most 
civil manner, and—well, here was the manu- 
script ; twenty florins well spent. It was not a 
mass,—oh, dear, no; let nobody think it,—it 
was a little trio—la-a-a, la la la, la-a-a, that 
was the way it went. These parts, here, were 
for two violins, probably, but they would go 
well enough on the flute and the upper strings 
of the ’cello. Really it was not so difficult after 
all, this finding of manuscripts, and he felt that 
he could soon leave Salzburg quite content. 

The Governor’s content was raised a degree 
higher still a little later in the day, as he was 
strolling among the clipped hedges and marble 
statues of the old archiepiscopal pleasance 
behind the Schloss Mirabell—a garden cut 
after the old French mode, and as little expres- 
sive of sanctity as are the fatigued gaiety and 
worldly charm. of a wearied beauty just home 
from a ball. The Governor was all the time 
conscious that his was not the only pair of lungs 
breathing in the world-weary atinosphere_ of 
this sophisticated retreat, and he presently per- 
ceived, modestly hovering about behind a 
hedge of arbor-vitz, a youth with a battered 
brown portfolio under his arm. The Governor 
was presently examining the contents of this 
portfolio (with an interest that did not quite rise 
to enthusiasm, however), and had soon com- 
mitted himself to an appointment for the in- 
spection of more Mozart manuscripts. On his 
return to his lodgings he found a most flatter- 
ing note awaiting him from one of the digni- 
taries of the cathedral. -A number of original 
manuscripts by the great Mozart had just come 
to light in the church library, and the Governor, 
as an eminent amateur, was invited to attend a 
private rehearsal from the same. 

The next day the Chatelaine made a visit to 
the Ursuline convent on the Nonnberg. The 
Lady Superior was more than gracious, and 
from her own private cabinet she abstracted a 
bit of music which she charged the Chatelaine 
to convey to her distinguished relative —a little 
song in the own, authenticated hand of their 
beloved Wolfgang Amadeus. When Bertha 
placed this offering in her godfather’s hands the 
old gentleman gave a quiet sigh: for a lad was 
then waiting below for an answer to a note that 
he had brought from the shop in the Gstatten- 
gasse,—other Mozart manuscripts having de- 
veloped in that dusky quarter; while before 
him on the table lay the prospectus. of a pub- 
lisher who was shortly to bring out a series of 
Mozart quartets, just discovered. When the 
Governor sallied forth next morning, a seedy- 
looking individual who had been waiting half 
an hour on the pavement opposite thrust his 
hand into the inside pocket of a shabby coat as 
he came stepping rapidly across the street. But 
the Governor turned his head the other way, 
and hurried on without stopping. 

On their last day they climbed up once more 
to Hohen-Salzburg to pay to the Canterbury of 
Germany the parting tribute of a final general 
view. They indulged in a modest little lun- 
cheon at the restaurant which offers refreshment 
at the entrance to the castle. Here, while 
Zeitgeist was settling the score, and the rest 
were endeavouring to fasten a lasting impres- 
sion of so much beauty on their minds, 
a waiter slid up confidentially alongside the 
Governor with his fingers fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket — Fin-de-Siécle looking on 








with a smile in which suspicion might have . 


detected a trace of the sardonic. Would his 
lordship be pleased to look at a bit of music, 
genuine beyond all doubt, and written by no 
less a master than— The Governor turned a 
look of pleading expostulation upon him, col- 
lected his young people, and hurried down the 
hillside in all haste. On their way to the 
station a boy who stood on a crossing waiting 
for their cab to pass jerked a paper from a 
bundle that he carried under his arm and 
thrust it out toward the Governor. The old 
gentleman shuddered, and commanded the 
cab-driver, through the other window, to prod 
up his lagging beast. And as the train pulled 
out, he sighed a sigh of relief at the thought 
that while the land to which they were bound 
was indeed a land of song, yet the music of the 
Tyrol was of a kind not generally committed to 


M. Jacobi. 


—_—_—- 0. 


HE part M. Jacobi takes in the building 
‘of an Alhambra ballet is thus described 
in the August /d/er by Athol Mayhew:—- 
“For some days after the scenario 
has been taken in hand everybody develops a 
tendency to get away into dark corners and 
think. There is a far-off look in M. Jacobi’s 
eyes, for on him lies the responsibility for the 
music. It is with the chef dorchestre and M. 
Coppi, the maztre de ballet, that thoughts first 
assume shape. Both of these experienced 
gentlemen are old and trusted hands in the 
manufacture of ballet. .This very ‘Don Juan’ 
makes the eighty-seventh ballet M. Jacobi has 
set to music, and in this respect his record is 
far and away beyond that of any liying com- 
poser, ‘Don Juan’ comes, therefore,’ as 
nothing unusual to M. Jacobi, who, during his 
twenty years at the Alhambra, has set every 
conceivable ballet subject to music. For some 
days past he has been in his 100m just off the 
stage at the Alhambra, with M. Coppi close by 
his side, taking notes in his ballet-book, as the 
maestro makes a mixture of Mozart and himself 
trickle from his melodious fingers over the key- 
board of his piano. M. Jacobi has the reputa- 
tion of being thoroughly conscientious and 
painstaking with his work. Often a number 
will be scored six or seven times afresh before 
it will pass his fastidious self-review. This pre- 
liminary care is of the utmost importance to 
the ultimate prospects of a ballet, for let it be 
understood that in this form of entertainment 
every trip, glide, cut, or whirl has to be inspired 
from the conductor’s desk. It is the maitre de 
ballet, and throvgh him the da//erina, who are 
guided by his baton. M. Coppi may have his 
own idea about the duration of a certain sempo, 
but it is M. Jacobi who sets the feet moving 
on the stage. Twenty years’ experience in 
Leicester Square has made him the best scorer 
of ballet music extant, for he knows to a shade 
the capabilities of his strings, reeds, brasses, 
and parchments. His musicians are seldom 
changed. ‘He does not like new faces,’ he 
tells me, and this is to a degree the secret of 
his magnificent orchestra.” 








THE Commemoration Concert of the Choral and 
Philharmonic Society, under the baton of Dr, 
Roberts, was held on the 2oth ult., when Dvordk’s 
“ Spectre’s Bride,” Cowen's ‘* Language of Flowers,” 
and Dr. Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” were per- 
formed. In the first-named work the soloists were 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Henry Piercey, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. The chorus was on the whole good. 
Dr. Cowen’s orchestral piece and Dr. Parry’s com- 
position were most admirably performed, 
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Oe Houde of 
peters af loeipzig. 


* 
— I! 0! 


HIS celebrated house, well known to all 
our readers as the source whence cheap 
and correctly-printed editions of the 
greatest classical composers have been 

spread over the whole civilised world, was 
founded by Franz Anton Hofmeister and 
Ambrosius Kiihnel, 1st December 1800,—a true 
child of the dawning nineteenth century. 

The-e first proprietors of the firm, themselves 
thorough musicians and enthusiasts of the 
classical school, devoted their chief energies to 
the publication of the most sterling works, an 
example which their successors have rigidly 
followed. 

Not only did they bring out excellent editions 
of the works of Bach and’ Mozart, but they 
showed themselves among the first to recognise 
the genius of Beethoven. How highly the great 
master esteemed the undertakings of the house, 
and prized the friendship of its proprietors, is 
proved, not only by the fact that he allowed 
important works of his first creative period to 
be produced by them, but also by the letters 
addressed by him to his brother-in-art, Hof- 
meister, The following letter, in which Beet- 
hoven expresses his gratitude for the high esteem 
with which the proprietors regarded himself 
and his works, and the pleasure which their 
undertakings atforded him, we give in his own 
words :— 

“Mit vielem Vergnugen, mein geliebtester 
Herr Bruder und Freund, habe ich Ibren Brief 
gelesen, Ich danke Ihnen recht herzlich fiir 
die gute Meinung, die Sie fiir mich und meine 
Werke gefasst haben, und wunsche es nur 
verdienen zu konnen ; auch dem Herrn Kiihnel 
bitte ich meinen pflichtschuldigen Dank fiir 
seine gegen mich gedusserte Hoflichkeit und 
Freundschaft abzustatten. 

‘- Thre Unternehmungen freuenmich ebenfalls 
und ich wiinsche, dass wenn die Werke der 
Kunst Gewinn schaffen kénnen, dieser doch 
viel lieber echten wahren Kunstlern, als blos 
Krimern zu Theil werde Dass Sie Sebastian 
Bach’s Werke herausgeben wollen, ist etwas, 
was meinem Herzen, das ganz fiir die hohe, 
grosse Kunst dieses Urvaters der Harmonie 
schliigt, wohl thut.” 

On 2nd January 1805 Hofmeister retired from 
the business which, carried on by Kiihnel alone 
under the title of Bureau de Musique & Kiihnel, 
remained, as before, a faithful supporter of the 
divine art and her disciples. After Kiihnel’s 
death, which took place in 1813, his heirs sold 
the business to the publisher Carl Friedrich 
Peters, who changed its title to Bureau de 
Musique C. F. Peters. Although Peters died 
as early as 1827, and the house then passed 
into the hands of Karl Boehme, it still retains 
his name. 

As an art enthusiast and devotee of classical 
music, Boehme proved himself worthy of the 
old traditions of the firm. He set to work 
vigorously to extend the business, and issued 
new and complete editions of all the most im- 
portant of the former publications of the house. 
Chief among these was a new edition of the 
works of Sebastian Bach, which contained 
several hitherto unknown compositions of that 
master, 

Among other of Boehme’s publications, which 
are deserving of mention, were Handel’s and 
Mozart's pianoforte compositions, Haydn’s 
Quartets, Mozart’s Quartets and Quintets, 


Kreutzer’s, Maurer's, Rode’s, and Violti’s Violin 
Sonatas. In short, during the twenty-seven 
years that he remained at the helm, Boehme 
did good service, both as regards the popularis- 
ing of the works of the best masters and the 
development of his own business. 

After his death, which occurred in 1855, it 
was found that he had left directions in his will 
that the house should be sold, and the proceeds 
given towards the founding of a charitable 


however, the business was to be carried on by 
a committee appointed by the town authorities, 
until a satisfactory bargain was concluded. On 
the 21st April 1860, nearly- five years after 
Boehme’s death, the managing committee de- 


publisher, Julius Friedlander, and the old house 
once more changed hands. 

Under the guidance of Julius Friedlander and 
his partner, Dr. Max Abraham, who since 1880 
has been sole proprietor, the firm attained a 
world-wide renown. After it was- discovered 
that the lithographic press could be turned to 
account for music printing, and that by its 
means musical works could be produced far 
more rapidly and at .a cheaper rate than before, 
the partners determined to bring out the master- 
pieces of the most celebrated native and foreign 
composers in correctly-revised editions, the 
moderate prices of which would bring them 
within the reach of every class. 

Their first venture in this direction, a new 
edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas in an octavo 
volume, for the then very moderate price of 
4s. 6d., appeared on oth November 1867, and 
was at once recognised by all the highest 
authorities, among them Hans von Biilow, to 
be a step in the right direction for the popular- 
ising of classical music. So enormous was the 
success of the enterprise, that in the same year 
a second edition was called for, and shortly 
after a third and fourth. The firm now felt 
themselves in a position to continue their new 
undertaking with fresh energy and courage. 

As their second venture they brought out 
the now universally known and appreciated 
Schubert- Album, which contains the most 
glorious songs of this, in his own province, 
inimitable master. Then in quick succession 
followed a number of vocal and instrumental 
works, till the “ Edition Peters,” as the whole 
collection was entitled, became celebrated, not 
only in the old world, but also inthe new. The 
“Edition” now embraces all the important 
works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gliick, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber, as well as 
the collected works of Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
and Schumann. According to the newest 
catalogue, the “ Edition Peters” now consists of 
two thousand volumes. 

As may well be imagined, this undertaking, 
so carefully planned and so successfully carried 
into execution, has contributed much towards 
increasing the fame of Leipzig, both as a city of 
music and a city of publishers. 

The “Edition Peters” has now penetrated 
into every quarter of the globe where the art of 
music is loved and cultivated. In America, 
India, China, and Australia, no less than in 
Europe, it has received a hearty welcome, and 
by its means the house of C. F. Peters has 
earned the gratitude of music-lovers of every 
class throughout the whole civilised world. 





Mr. Harwoop, who has been organist of Ely 
Cathedral during the last four years, has been 
selected by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church 
to succeed Dr. Stanford Lloyd as organist of Oxford 
Cathedral, a post which is worth £300 a-year, with a 
residence in Christ Church, ; 





institution. In order to avoid a forced sale, | 


cided upon accepting the offer of the Berlin: 





NA Gave of 
OGwo Pianos. 


AFTER HANS ANDERSEN, 
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IDE by side in the showroom of a great 
warehouse stood two pianos. One was 
S a mechanical piano of the very best 
and newest construction. In appear. 
ance it was exactly like a small upright, except 
that at the back there was a handle by means 
of which it could be played. The front view 
was really magnificent. There was a keyboard 
with shining imitation keys, and above this a 
beautiful painting of Italian peasants dancing 
under a bright blue sky. The réfertotre of this 
piano consisted of no less than twelve pieces, 
some being waltzes and polkas, and others quite 
“high-class ” compositions, gavottes, minuets, 
and the like. : 

The instrument that stood next to the 
mechanical piano was very inferior in appear- 
ance. It was a plain-looking brown miniature 
grand, with no painting or gilding or any 
ornament whatever, and it could not be pro- 
perly played by any one who had not spent 
years in learning the art. The mechanical 
piano looked down upon his dowdy neighbour 
with pitying contempt, and only spoke to him 
because there was no other instrument near 
enough to converse with, 

Both the pianos were quite new, and whenever 
a stranger made his appearance, both wondered 
whether there was a customer, and whether his 
choice would fall upon either of them ; for they 
longed to go out into the world, and see what 
fortune had in store for them. The mechanical 
piano felt quite sure that he should be the first 
to be sold. 

“* As if any one would look at you when I am 
here,” he would say scornfully to his neighbour. 


“Why, no one would care to have such a com- 


mon, shabby-looking thing as you in their 
houses. Now]! should be an ornament to any 
gentleman’s drawing-room, even if I were dumb. 
As it is, anybody can play me, even the little 
boy that sweeps out the room, though he knows 
nothing of music. As for you, you are no 
use, unless a person has slaved away for years 
at those stupid exercises and scales till his 
fingers ache, and his eyes are nearly. blinded 
with looking at horrid little black notes.” 

The other piano answered nothing, but sighed 
till his strings gave forth a faint sound like that 
of an AZolian harp. He only hoped that in 
time some person who was not very particular 
about looks, and who had taken the trouble to 
learn music, might have pity upon him, and 
carry him off out of the dull warehouse. 

One morning a shabbily-dressed young man 
came into the showroom, and, as nobody paid 
him any attention, he walked about among the 
instruments, looking at the names of the 
makers. In spite of his old clothes, he was a 
striking-looking young man, with bright eyes 
and curly hair, and he seemed to have brought 
some of the warmth and gladness of the morn- 
ing along with him. 

The ugly little piano liked his eager face and 
confident air, and thought wistfully how delight- 
ful it would be to be bought by such a man, and 
to belong to him for ever. And, for the first 
time, he wished that he, too, had a picture in 
front, and a handle at the back, because then 
there might have been some chance for him. 
The mechanical piano seemed to read his 
thoughts, for he remarked carelessly,— 

“I should not be surprised if that young man 


were to buy me. He is evidently on the look- 
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out for an instrument, and I fancy he is not 
easily pleased.” 

Just then the young man came up. He 
glanced at the mechanical piano, but when he 
saw the handle at the back, he tossed his head 
till his curly hair fell nearly into hiseyes. Then 
he turned to the other, and, having read the 
maker’s name, he sat down, and began to play. 


And as he played, the dumb soul that lay 


hidden in the humble little piano found a voice, 
and answered to his touch, for the young man 
was a magician in his way, and knew how to 
call spirits from wood and strings. He had a 
trick of forgetting where he was when he played ; 
so now he forgot he was in the warehouse, but 
went on from one lovely melody to another, just 
as if he were in his own little room at home. 

Gradually all the workpeople in the place, 
from the polite foreman down to the little errand 
boy, who hitherto had been a staunch admirer 
of the mechanical piano, were drawn to the 
player’s side, and there stood listening open- 
mouthed. The music even found its way to the 
office, where sat the grey-headed proprietor of 
the house, and he, too, found himself forming 
part of the audience, attracted by the irresistible 
magnet of melody. 

Suddenly the young man became aware that 
he was surrounded by a little group of eager 
listeners. He sprang up with a blush, and, 
turning to the foreman, said, rather haughtily,— 

“TI forgot I was not alone. What is the price 
of this piano?” The foreman named a sum, at 
which the young man’s face fell. 

“T cannot afford to give that,” he said sorrow- 
fully. ‘I must wait a little longer.” 

“Of course, we have cheaper pianos,” said 
the other,” but this is by Silberseiten, and is 
well worth the money.” 

“T know,” answered the young man, “ and I 
have set my heart on a Silberseiten. I will 
wait till I can buy one. Good-morning.” 

But here the old proprietor stepped forward, 
and said,— 

“T have to thank you for some very charm- 
ing music, sir. May I not know so distin- 
guished a player’s name ?” 

“Vogelstein, at your service,” answered the 
young man. 

“What!” cried the proprietor, “ Vogelstein, 
the composer, to whose new symphony we 
listened with so much admiration at the concert 
last week ?” 

- “Yes,” replied the other, smiling. ‘“ But 
hand-clapping and ‘bravos’ do not pass for 
current coin, else I might buy the Silberseiten.” 

“But genius sometimes meets with more 
substantial appreciation,” said the old man. 
“Take the piano, and give me for it what you 
can afford. When you are rich and famous, as 
you surely will be, you can pay me the rest if 
you like.” 

The young composer hesitated a moment, 
then his face brightened, and he said frankly,— 

“How can I ever repay you for such kind- 
ness? But I will not be too proud to owe so 
great a pleasure to such a generous man.” 

So the bargain was struck, and all the time 
the mechanical piano ground its keys with rage, 
for the real piano was sold first, andsits price 
was actually more than twice as much as that 
of the other. 

The same afternoon the Silberseiten was 
placed carefully ina van, and driven to the 
humble lodging where the young musician and 
his sister lived. It was fortunate that the piano 
was not very large, for the study was a tiny 
room, and every available corner was filled 
up with big music-books. As soon as the in- 
Strument was comfortably settled against an 
inside wall, and well out of draughts, the young 
owner called,— 





“Lottchen, Lottchen, come and see what I 
have here.” 

In response to his summons, a pretty fair- 
haired girl, with a delicate gentle face, came 
running into the room. 

“ Now, Schwesterchen,” cried the brother, 
“sit down, and try my newtreasure. I'll wager 
your faith will be shaken in the poor old 
piano.” 

The girl obediently took her seat on the 
music-stool and let her fingers wander softly 
over the keys. Presently she paused, and said, 
drawing a deep breath,— 

“It is perfect; but yet—yet—Hermann, I 
love the old one best. Your first pieces were 
composed on that, and how often have we sat 
in the dusk when father and mother were still 
with us, and listened as you played to us all the 
beautiful thoughts that were in your mind.” 


The young man laughed joyously, as he. 


answered,— 


“ Very well, you shall have the old one for: 


your very own, and the Silberseiten shall help 
me on my way to glory.” 

A happy time now began for the once dumb, 
despised instrument. The young composer 
seemed never tired of its company, and day by 
day his genius seemed to shine more brightly, 
so that he soon became both rich and famous. 
The Silberseiten was quickly paid for,. the 
humble lodging was exchanged for a charming 
house with a sunny music-room, where a great 
opera was written, which all the theatrical 
managers were anxious to secure. 

One day, just as the finale to the opera was 
being composed, and Vogelstein was playing 
the melody of the concluding chorus, a discord- 
ant sound was heard outside. The composer 
shuddered, for he knew that it was one of those 
instruments of torture, a mechanical piano. 
Moreover, this particular piano was wheezy, 
and played its commonplace tunes in a painfully 
jerky manner. A tremor ran through the Sil- 
berseiten, as he recognised the r¢éfertoire of his 
old companion. Then the young man ran to 
the window and shouted,— 

“I'll give you a thaler to take yourself and 
your instrument to the other end of the town.” 

“ Danke schon, meinherr,” answered a husky 
voice, and soon the strains of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, till at length they ceased altogether. 
The composer came back to his Silberseiten, 
and played the last chords of his grand opera. 
Then, being a romantic young man, he bent 
his head, laid his cheek on the cool white keys, 
and murmured softly,— 

“ Thank you, best of friends.” 





Earby dongs : 
and loyrics. 


ee 0S eee 


E are told that those “ who would see 
fair Melrose aright should visit it by 
the pale moonlight” ; and those who 
would read this little book aright, 

according to its author’s ideas, should read it 
in youth’s fair moonlight of love and sadness. 
None revel in sadness like the young: their 
store of joy is so full and rich, they can afford 
to exchange some of it for an imagined grief. 
Mr. Black is too ready to give utterance to 
that inexplicable melancholy which haunts all 
lovers of the beautiful. Poets should not leave 
us in the minor key, but use their gift of insight 








and their skill of ‘words, to emerge into the 
brightness of the major chord, at the close. 

We have another quarrel with our poet, in 
that he is for ever falling in love, and courting 
some maiden fair or dark, without any prospect 
of matrimony. Either she marries some one 
else, or is left by him to live some “life of holy 
calm” (p. 29), or in some lonely cottage in a 
mountain dell, where she prays for him by the 
window, as he perceives her in a dream, “ her 
dark eyes filled with tears’.; or she simply goes 
away,“ across the seas,” as a matter of course ; 


or dies, we know not why. Now and then a 


touch of almost savage earnestness comes into 
these love passages. There is one in p. 108, 
which our space forbids us to transcribe, and 
which is quite as much too realistic in horror 
as others are imaginary in woe. 

Again, the dangerous ingeniousness of alli- 
teration besets our author. We will give only 
one instance, the worst, out of many, hoping he 
will in future be merciful, and not set our teeth 
on edge with such a line as this: “As sails with 
gallant grace, a gull against the gale”! Our 
last complaint is an occasjonal plunge into 
bathos—as in a sonnet to a midge, who is 
addressed lovingly as “Dear Midge,” and 
asked whether “merry music makes” its “small 
ears tingle with pain, whose tremors reach ” its 
“little heart”! And another, “To a Fly in 
Midwinter,” which ends thus— 


‘God grant that when the death-drifts round me 
thicken, 
Music like thine my ’wildered soul may quicken!” 


But, after all, there are some beautiful things 
in this little book; and for the production of 
one beautiful thing we ought to forgive many 
inferior ones. Not one, but six, little gems we 
would point out, though we cannot give them. 
Two verses, “ To the.Evening Star,” have power 
to bring to mind the very soul of many a mystic 
summer eve stored up in loving memory. 
“ Unforgiven?” is an exquisite little parable, 
full of true poetry. On p. 144 there is a pic- 
ture full of nature’s beauty and of human inter- 
est ; this is also a real poem, and ends more 
happily than it began. The poem on the Scott 
Monument, Princes Street, Edinburgh, is good 
and musical. ‘In Shadow” (p. 99) isa solemn 
prayer, as is also No. 72, “ Guard me, O Power 
enthroned above.” Here are real thoughts, 
instead of pensive fancies; and we hope to 
tempt our readers to seek for themselves many 
others, as good, or it may be better than the 
few we have indicated. We give one short 
poem as an example of our author’s style when 
fairly rounded off and compact, instead of vague 
and fragmentary :— 


‘* Right heartily we laughed and talked, 
And ‘took our youth together ; 
And far and firm of foot we walked 
Through wet and windy weather. 


‘* But as we passed a twilight glade, 
Where leaves were hanging yellow, 
Death shot an arrow from the shade, 
And slew my trusty fellow. 


‘* And now I walk a lonely world, 
By the dim feeling haunted— 
‘That, when the grisly shaft was hurled 
Mine was the life it wanted !” 





Mr. T. H. Spiers (of Leicester) has gained the 
diploma of ‘‘licentiate” of the London College of 
Music at the recent examination for musical diplomas 
held by the London College of Music in July. The 
excellence of the work that is being done by the 
LC.M. proves that this institution will eventually 
become one of the leading musical colleges of the 
day. 
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Oe Houde of 
Peterd af loeipzig. 


HIS celebrated house, well known to all 
our readers as the source whence cheap 
and correctly-printed editions of the 
greatest classical composers have been 

spread over the whole civilised world, was 
founded by Franz Anton Hofmeister and 
Ambrosius Kiihnel, 1st December 1800,—a true 
child of the dawning nineteenth century. 

The-e first proprietors of the firm, themselves 
thorough musicians and enthusiasts of the 
classical school, devoted their chief energies to 
the publication of the most-sterling works, an 
example which their successors have rigidly 
followed. 

Not only did they bring out excellent editions 
of the works of Bach and Mozart, but they 
showed themselves among the first to recognise 
the genius of Beethoven. How highly the great 
master esteemed the undertakings of the house, 
and prized the friendship of its proprietors, is 
proved, not only by the fact that he allowed 
important works of his first creative period to 
be produced by them, but also by the letters 
addressed by him to his brother-in-art, Hof- 
meister. ‘The following letter, in Which Beet- 
hoven expresses his gratitude for the high esteem 
with which the proprietors regarded himself 
and his works, and the pleasure which their 
undertakings afforded him, we give in his own 
words :— 

“Mit vielem Vergnugen, mein geliebtester 
Herr Bruder und Freund, habe ich Ihren Brief 
gelesen, Ich danke Ihnen recht herzlich fiir 
die gute Meinung, die Sie fiir mich und meine 
Werke gefasst haben, und wunsche es nur 
verdienen zu konnen ; auch dem Herrn Kiihnel 
bitte ich meinen pflichtschuldigen Dank fiir 
seine gegen mich gedusserte Héflichkeit und 
Freundschaft abzustatten. 

‘Thre Unternehmungen freuenmich ebenfalls 
und ich wiinsche, dass wenn die Werke der 
Kunst Gewinn schaffen kénnen, dieser doch 
viel lieber echten wahren Kunstlern, als blos 
Krimern zu Theil werde Dass Sie Sebastian 
Bach’s Werke herausgeben wollen, ist etwas, 
was meinem Herzen, das ganz fiir die hohe, 
grosse Kunst dieses Urvaters der Harmonie 
schliigt, wohl thut.” 

On 2nd January 1805 Hofmeister retired from 
the business which, carried on by Kiihnel alone 
under the title of Bureau de Musique & Kiihnel, 
remained, as before, a faithful supporter of the 
divine art and her disciples. After Kiihnel’s 
death, which took place in 1813, his heirs sold 
the business to the publisher Carl Friedrich 
Peters, who changed its title to Bureau de 
Musique C. F. Peters. Although Peters died 
as early as 1827, and the house then passed 
into the hands of Karl Boehme, it still retains 
his name. 

As an art enthusiast and devotee of classical 
music, Boehme proved himself worthy of the 
old traditions of the firm. He set to work 
vigorously to extend the business, and issued 
new and complete editions of all the most im- 
portant of the former publications of the house. 
Chief among these was a new edition of the 
works of Sebastian Bach, which contained 
several hitherto unknown compositions of that 
master. 

Among other of Boehme’s publications, which 
are deserving of mention, were Handel’s and 
Mozart’s pianoforte compositions, Haydn’s 
Quartets, Mozart’s (Quartets and Quintets, 


Kreutzer’s, Maurer's, Rode’s, and Violti’s Violin 
Sonatas. In short, during the twenty-seven 
years that he remained at the helm, Boehme 
did good service, both as regards the popularis- 


ing of the works of the best masters and the | 


development of his own business. 

After his death, which occurred in 1855, it 
was found that he had left directions in his will 
that the house should be sold, and the proceeds 
given towards the founding of a charitable 
institution. In order to avoid a forced sale, 
however, the business was to ‘be carried on by 
a committee appointed by the town authorities, 
until a satisfactory bargain was concluded. On 
the 21st April 1860, nearly five years after 
Boehme’s death, the managing committee de- 


cided upon accepting the offer of the Berlin: 


publisher, Julius Friedlander, and the old house 
once more changed hands. __ 

Under the guidance of Julius Friedlander and 
his partner, Dr. Max Abraham, who since 1880 
has been sole proprietor, the firm attained a 
world-wide renown. 
that the lithographic press could be turned to 
account for music printing, and that by its 
means musical works could be produced far 
more rapidly and at.a cheaper rate than before, 
the partners determined to bring out the master- 
pieces of the most celebrated native and foreign 
composers in correctly - revised editions, the 
moderate prices of which would bring them 
within the reach of every class. 

Their first venture in this direction, a new 
edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas in an octavo 
volume, for the then very moderate price of 
4s. 6d., appeared on 9th November 1867, and 
was at once recognised by all the highest 
authorities, among them Hans von Biilow, to 
be a step in the right direction for the popular- 
ising of classical music. So enormous was the 
success of the enterprise, that in the same year 
a second edition was called for, and shortly 
after a third and fourth. The firm now felt 
themselves in a position to continue their new 
undertaking with fresh energy and courage. 

As their second venture they brought out 
the now universally known and appreciated 
Schubert- Album, which contains the most 
glorious songs of this, in his own province, 
inimitable master. Then in quick succession 
followed a number of vocal and instrumental 
works, till the “ Edition Peters,” as the whole 
collection was entitled, became celebrated, not 
only in the old world, but also inthe new. The 
“Edition” now embraces all the important 
works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gliick, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber, as well as 
the collected works of Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
and Schumann. According to the newest 
catalogue, the “ Edition Peters” now consists of 
two thousand volumes. 

As may well be imagined, this undertaking, 
so carefully planned and so successfully carried 
into execution, has contributed much towards 
increasing the fame of Leipzig, both as a city of 
music and a city of publishers. 

The “Edition Peters” has now penetrated 
into every quarter of the globe where the art of 
music is loved and cultivated. In America, 
India, China, and Australia, no less than in 
Europe, it has received a hearty welcome, and 
by its means the house of C. F. Peters has 
earned the gratitude of music-lovers of every 
class throughout the whole civilised world. 





Mr. Harwoop, who has been organist of Ely 
Cathedral during the last four years, has been 
selected by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church 
to succeed Dr. Stanford Lloyd as organist of Oxford 
Cathedral, a post which is worth £300 a-year, with a 
residence in Christ Church, 





After it was- discovered 


NA Gate of 
| GDwo Pianos, 


AFTER HANS ANDERSEN, 
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IDE by side in the showroom of a great 
warehouse stood two pianos. One was 


a mechanical piano of the very best 

and newest construction. In appear. 
ance it was exactly like a small upright, except 
that at the back there was a handle by means 
of which it could be played. The front view 
was really magnificent. There was a keyboard 
with shining imitation keys, and above this a 
beautiful painting of Italian peasants dancing 
under a bright blue sky. The réfertotre of this 
piano consisted of no less than twelve pieces, 
some being waltzes and polkas, and others quite 
“high-class ” compositions, gavottes, minuets, 
and the like. 

The instrument that stood next to the 
mechanical piano was very inferior in appear- 
ance. It was a plain-looking brown miniature 
grand, with no painting or gilding or any 
ornament whatever, and it could not be pro- 
perly played by any one who had not spent 
years in learning the art. The mechanical 
piano looked down upon his dowdy neighbour 
with pitying contempt, and only spoke to him 
because there was no other instrument near 
enough to converse with, 

Both the pianos were quite new, and whenever 
a stranger made his appearance, both wondered 
whether there was a customer, and whether his 
choice would fall upon either of them ; for they 
longed to go out into the world, and see what 
fortune had in store for them. The mechanical 
piano felt quite sure that he should be the first 
to be sold. 

“ As if any one would look at you when I am 
here,” he would say scornfully to his neighbour. 
“ Why, no one would care to have such a com- 
mon, shabby-looking thing as you in their 
houses. Now | should be an ornament to any 
gentleman’s drawing-room, even if I were dumb. 
As it is, anybody can play me, even the little 
boy that sweeps out the room, though he knows 
nothing of music. As for you, you are no 
use, unless a person has slaved away for years 
at those stupid exercises and scales till his 
fingers ache, and his eyes are nearly. blinded 
with looking at horrid little black notes.” 

The other piano answered nothing, but sighed 
till his strings gave forth a faint sound like that 
of an AZolian harp. He only hoped that in 
time some person who was not very particular 
about looks, and who had taken the trouble to 
learn music, might have pity upon him, and 
carry him off out of the dull warehouse. 

One morning a shabbily-dressed young man 
came into the showroom, and, as notody paid 
him any attention, he walked about among the 
instruments, looking at the names of the 
makers. In spite of his old clothes, he was a 
striking-looking young man, with bright eyes 
and curly hair, and he seemed to have brought 
some of the warmth and gladness of the morn- 
ing along with him. 

The ugly little piano liked his eager face and 
confident air, and thought wistfully how delight- 
ful it would be to be bought by such a man, and 
to belong to him for ever. And, for the first 
time, he wished that he, too, had a picture in 
front, and a handle at the back, because then 
there might have been some chance for him. 
The mechanical piano seemed to read his 
thoughts, for he remarked carelessly,— 

“I should not be surprised if that young man 











were to buy me. He is evidently on the look- 
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out for an instrument, and I fancy he is not 
easily pleased.” 

Just then the young: man came up. He 
glanced at the mechanical piano, but when he 
saw the handle at the back, he tossed his head 
tili his curly hair fell nearly into hiseyes. Then 
he turned to the other, and, having read the 
maker’s name, he sat down, and began to play. 


And as he played, the dumb soul that lay 


hidden in the-humble little piano found a voice, 
and answered to his touch, for the young man 
was a magician in his way, and knew how to 
call spirits from wood and strings. He had a 
trick of forgetting where he was when he played ; 
so now he forgot he was in the warehouse, but 
went on from one lovely melody to another, just 
as if he were in his own little room at home. 

Gradually all the workpeople in the place, 
from the polite foreman down to the little errand 
boy, who hitherto had been a staunch admirer 
of the mechanical piano, were drawn to the 
player’s side, and there stood listening open- 
mouthed. The music even found its way to the 
office, where sat the grey-headed proprietor of 
the house, and he, too, found himself forming 
part of the audience, attracted by the irresistible 
magnet of melody. 

Suddenly the young man became aware that 
he was surrounded by a little group of eager 
listeners. He sprang up with a blush, and, 
turning to the foreman, said, rather haughtily,— 

“I forgot I was not alone. What is the price 
of this piano?” The foreman named a sum, at 
which the young man’s face fell. 

“T cannot afford to give that,” he said sorrow- 
fully. ‘I must wait a little longer.” 

“Of course, we have cheaper pianos,” said 
the other,” but this is by Silberseiten, and is 
well worth the money.” 

“T know,” answered the young man, “ and I 
have set my heart on a Silberseiten. I will 
wait till I can buy one. Good-morning.” 

But here the old proprietor stepped forward, 
and said,— 

“T have to thank you for some very charm- 
ing music, sir. May I not know so distin- 
guished a player’s name ?” 

“Vogelstein, at your service,” answered the 
young man. 

“What!” cried the proprietor, “ Vogelstein, 
the composer, to whose new symphony we 
listened with so much admiration at the concert 
last week ?” 

: “Yes,” replied the other, smiling. ‘‘ But 
hand-clapping and ‘bravos’ do not pass for 
current coin, else I might buy the Silberseiten.” 

“But genius sometimes meets with more 
substantial appreciation,” said the old man. 
“Take the piano, and give me for it what you 
can afford. When you are rich and famous, as 
you surely will be, you can pay me the rest if 
you like.” 

The young composer hesitated a moment, 
then his face brightened, and he said frankly,— 

‘How can I ever repay you for such kind- 
ness? But I will not be too proud to owe so 
great a pleasure to such a generous man.” 

So the bargain was struck, and afl the time 
the mechanical piano ground its keys with rage, 
for the real piano was sold first, and its price 
was actually more than twice as much as that 
of the other. 

The same afternoon the Silberseiten was 
placed carefully in a van, and driven to the 
humble lodging where the young musician and 
his sister lived. It was fortunate that the piano 
was not very large, for the study was a tiny 
room, and every ayailable corner was filled 
up with big music-books. As soon as the in- 
strument was comfortably settled against an 
inside wall, and well out of draughts, the young 
owner called,— 





“Lottchen, Lottchen, come and see what I 
have here.” 

In response to his summons, a pretty fair- 
haired girl, with a delicate gentle face, came 
running into the room. 

“ Now, Schwesterchen,” cried the brother, 
“sit down, and try my newtreasure. 1’ll wager 
your faith will be shaken in the poor old 
piano.” 

The girl obediently took her seat on the 
music-stool and let her fingers wander softly 
over the keys. Presently she paused, and said, 
drawing a deep breath,— 

“It is perfect; but yet—yet—Hermann, I 
love the old one best. Your first pieces were 
composed on that, and how often have we sat 
in the dusk when father and mother were still 
with us, and listened as you played to us all the 
beautiful thoughts that were in your mind.” 


The young man laughed joyously, as he- 


answered,— 

“Very well, you shall have the old one for 
your very own, and the Silberseiten shall help 
me on my way to glory.” 

A happy time now began for the once dumb, 
despised instrument. The young composer 
seemed never tired of its company, and day by 
day his genius seemed to shine more brightly, 
so that he soon became both rich and famous. 
The Silberseiten was quickly paid for, the 
humble lodging was exchanged for a charming 
house with a sunny music-room, where a great 
opera was written, which all the theatrical 
managers were anxious to secure. 

One day, just as the finale to the opera was 
being composed, and Vogelstein was playing 
the melody of the concluding chorus, a discord- 
ant sound was heard outside. The composer 
shuddered, for he knew that it was one of those 
instruments of torture, a mechanical piano. 
Moreover, this particular piano was wheezy, 
and played its commonplace tunes in a painfully 
jerky manner. A tremor ran through the Sil- 
berseiten, as he recognised the r¢pertoire of his 
old companion. Then the young man ran to 
the window and shouted,— 

“T'll give you a thaler to take yourself and 
your instrument to the other end of the town.” 

“ Danke schén, meinherr,” answered a husky 
voice, and soon the strains of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, till at length they ceased altogether. 
The composer came back to his Silberseiten, 
and played the last chords of his grand opera. 
Then, being a romantic young man, he bent 
his head, laid his cheek on the cool white keys, 
and murmured softly,— 

* Thank you, best of friends.” 





Earby donge | 
and lgyrics. 


By E. BLAck. 


E are told that those “ who would see 
fair Melrose aright should visit it by 
the pale moonlight” ; and those who 
would read this little book aright, 

according to its author’s ideas, should read it 
in youth’s fair moonlight of love and sadness. 
None revel in sadness like the young: their 
store of joy is so full and rich, they can afford 
to exchange some of it for an imagined grief. 
Mr. Black is too ready to give utterance to 
that inexplicable melancholy which haunts all 
lovers of the beautiful. Poets should not leave 
us in the minor key, but use their gift of insight 
e 


or dies, we know not why. 





and their skill of ‘words, to emerge into the 
brightness of the major chord, at the close. 

We have another quarrel with our poet, in 
that he is for ever falling in love, and courting 
some maiden fair or dark, without any prospect 
of matrimony. Either she marries some one 
else, or is left by him to live some “life of holy 
calm” (p. 29), or in some lonely cottage in a 
mountain dell, where she prays for him by the 
window, as he perceives her in a dream, “ her 
dark eyes filled with tears”; or she simply goes 
away, “across the seas,” as a matter of course ; 
Now and then a 
touch of almost savage earnestness comes into 
these love passages. There is one in p. 108, 
which our space forbids us to transcribe, and 
which is quite as much too realistic in horror 
as others are imaginary in woe. ; 

Again, the dangerous ingeniousness of alli- 
teration besets our author. *We will give only 
one instance, the worst, out of many, hoping he 
will in future be merciful, and not set our teeth 
on edge with such a line as this: “As sails with 
gallant grace, a gull against the gale”! Our 
last complaint is an occasional plunge into 
bathos—as in a sonnet to a midge, who is 
addressed lovingly as “Dear Midge,” and 
asked whether “merry music makes” its “small 
ears tingle with pain, whose tremors reach ” its 
“little heart”! And another, “To a Fly in 
Midwinter,” which endsthus— — - 


‘*God grant that when the death-drifts round me 
thicken, 
Music like thine my ‘wildered soul may quicken!” 


But, after all, there are some beautiful things 
in this little book; and for the production of 
one beautiful thing we ought to forgive many 
inferior ones. Not one, but six, little gems we 
would point out, though we cannot give them. 
Two verses, ‘‘ To the Evening Star,” have power 
to bring to mind the very soul of many a mystic 
summer eve stored up in loving memory. 
“ Unforgiven?” is an exquisite little parable, 
full of true poetry. On p. 144 there is a pic- 
ture full of nature’s beauty and of human inter- 
est ; this is also a real poem, and ends more 
happily than it began. The poem on the Scott 
Monument, Princes Street, Edinburgh, is good 
and musical. ‘In Shadow” (p. 99) isa solemn 
prayer, as is also No. 72, “ Guard me, O Power 
enthroned above.” Here are real thoughts, 
instead of pensive fancies; and we hope to 
tempt our readers to seek for themselves many 
others, as good, or it may be better than the 
few we have indicated. We give one short 
poem as an example of our author’s style when 
fairly rounded off and compact, instead of vague 
and fragmentary :— 


“ Right heartily we laughed and talked, 
And ‘took our youth together ; 
And far and firm of foot we walked 
Through wet and windy weather. 


‘¢ But as we passed a twilight glade, 
Where leaves were hanging yellow, 
Death shot an arrow from the shade, 
And slew my trusty fellow. 


‘* And now I walk a lonely world, 

By the dim feeling haunted— 
‘That, when the grisly shaft was hurled 

Mine was the life it wanted !” 





Mr, T. H. Spiers (of Leicester) has gained the 
diploma of ‘‘licentiate” of the London College of 
Music at the recent examination for musical diplomas 
held by the London College of Music in July. The 
excellence of the work that is being done by the 
L.C.M. proves that this institution will eventually 
become one of the leading musical colleges of the 
day. 
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Rk. MORTON. I have quite a budget 
of organ music to-day. 
place, Book X. of the excellent edition 
of the organ works of John, Sebastian 

Bach, by]. F. Bridge and James Higgs | 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.). This contains the | 
Preludes and Fugues. It is published at the 
wonderfully moderate price of three shillings. 
The Organists Quarterly Journal for July 
contains a well-written Toccata and Fugue by 
Frank Sawyer, a Solemn March by Philip de 
Soyres, an Andante Impromptu, rather slight 
in character, by Barry Gilholy, and an Andante 
con moto by Walter Fairclough (London Music 
Publishing Co.). 
Voluntartes for July contains some variations 
on the tune of Rockingham by John P. Attwater 
(44 Fleet Street). 
very attractive number. It seems rather cruel 
to torture a grave and reverend tune into varia- 


tions. The last six numbers of the series of | 


original compositions for the organ, published 
by Novello, Ewer, & Co., consist of a Festival 
March by Herbert Wareing, a short Offertory 
by Hamilton Clarke, an Andante by Arthur 
Brown, and a Meditation, an Andante, and an 
Idyl by Hamilton Clarke. This series con- 
tinues to keep up toa high level. Of pianoforte 
pieces | have the three clever and spirited | 
dances from “Henry VIII.,” by Mr. Edward | 
German, the Morris, Shepherd's and Torch | 
Dances (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). “ Bagatelles,” | 
by Max Meyer (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), consist 


of twelve short and simple pieces, evidently | 
They are not only tune- 


intended for children, 
ful and taking in themselves, but their attrac- 
tions are enhanced by such titles as “The 
Knight and the Lady,” “Granny’s Tale,” “The 
Jolly Dwarfs,” etc. “European Dances,” by 


that prolific writer Erskine Allon (London | 


Music Publishing Co.), is a set of six pieces, 


each more or less characteristic of the country | 


it is supposed to represent. For example, to 
Ireland is given a jig, to Poland a mazurka, to 


Hungary a frishka, to Russia a lesglinka, to 
Austria a styrienne, and to Sicily a tarentella. | 


The idea is a good one, and has been fairly well 
carried out by Mr. Allon, though the local 
colour in some cases might have been a little 
more marked. 

Miss Seaton. | have a very sentimental little 
song called “Swectheart, come back,” by Sin- ' 


In the first | 
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clair Dunn (London Music Publishing Co.). It 
has the advantage of being very easy, and the 
obvious melody and waltzy refrain may recom- 
'mend it to the large section of amateurs who 
| desire nothing more. “ Marjorie’s Fortune,” by 
C. Roget Légure (W. Morley & Co., Regent 
| Street), is described as a ballad. The words 
are almost silly enough to be clever. The 
| music is well intentioned, but no composer 
| could find inspiration in such a theme. A song 
of higher type is “ The Old Regret,” by Gustave 
Michiels (Alfred Hays, London). It is dis- 
tinctly melodious, with a strain of genuine 
pathos about it. It is set for rather a high 
soprano. Another pretty and effective song, 
though with the most heart-broken words, is 
“Love’s Shadow,” by Faulkner Collis (Alfred 
Hays). Those cheerful souls who enjoy the 
luxury of woe will thoroughly appreciate this 
| song. 
Trevor. Judging by the majority of our songs, 
_ nine persons out of ten must revel in tears, vain 
longings, and old regrets. I imagine they sym- 
pathise with the man who sighed for the good 
| old days when he was so miserable. I suppose 
he meant that the unreasoning misery of youth, 
| which at least is not devoid of hope, is better 
| than the pleasures of after-life. I have here a 
| Barcarolle by Allen Hussell (The Lyric Music 
| Publishing Co.), which had the honour of gaining 
the first prize in a competition in the Boys’ 
Own Paper. It is an amateurish little song, 
| which, however, makes no pretence of being a 
work of art. It is very simply harmonised, and 
I presume was written by one of the boy readers 
of the paper in which it appeared. As a speci- 
men of budding talent it will pass muster. 
“We were to meet,” by Gustave Michiels 
(Alfred Hays), is a song with a violin accom- 
paniment to which most of the melody is given, 
| the voice part coming off but sparely.. The 
pianoforte accompaniment is rather ambitious, 
‘and shows some facility. The words are ex- 
‘tremely funny, though not intentionally so. 
The poem ends somewhat incoherently : 


‘* Ah, love, what matters why or how, 
Like stars in courses set, 
We know it; my beloved, now, 
We were to meet, and met.” 


“ Mine is the Land of Palms” is the natne of 
a song translated from the Portuguese, and set 


by Thomas Nelson (Ascherberg & Co.). The 
words are poetical, and, I should imagine, were 
still more so in the original. The music is, for 
the most part, simple but tuneful ; the finale is, 
however, worked up with some elaboration. | 
have also yet another setting of Charles Kings- 
ley’s ever-popular poem, “ When all the World 
is Young,” by Farquharson Walenn (C. Barth 
& Co.). I suppose it is the truth and pathos 


‘ of these words that make them so attractive to 


composers and singers alike. Mr. Walenn’s 
setting is fairly spirited, but sadly wanting in 
variety, the second verse, “ When all the world 
is old,” being treated in precisely the same way 
as the first verse, except that the sprightly 
melody is marked “meno mosso” and to be 
sung more softly. This shows a want of 
imagination on the part of the composer. 

Mrs. Morton. 1 have Nos. 28 and 29 of 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.’s charming Albums for 
Piano and Violin. The first contains eight 
pieces by De Beriot, among them three airs 
with variations, some waltzes, and _arrange- 
ments of melodies by Donizetti and others. 
The majority of the pieces are fairly easy, but 
some of the variations might be beyond the 
reach of the average amateur. They are all 
good practice, however, since De Beriot, if not 
a great composer, thoroughly understood how 
to write for his own instrument. Album 29 
contains fourteen short and quite simply 
arranged pieces by Purcell. This excellent 
series should do much towards improving the 
musical taste and knowledge of the ever- 
increasing army of amateur fiddlers. 

Boyne. 1 have three numbers of a set of six 
of Rudyard Kipling’s barrack-room ballads, the 
music to five of which has been composed by 
Gerard Cobb, and to one by Mary Carmichael 
(C. Sheard & Co., High Holborn). The first is 
a setting of the vigorous and cynically-outspoken 
“Young British Soldier.” The advice herein 


made recruity,” is not exactly reassuring. In 
fact, if I wished to deter any young man of my 
acquaintance from enlisting, I think I should 
sing him this song. All the same, I should 
imagine it might become a great favourite in 
barrack-rooms. The melody is spirited and 
well marked, so that it would easily be caught 
up by ear, and the compass is limited. I have 
no doubt this song would be very effective if 
roared out by a lot of powerful men’s voices. 
No. 2, “Mandalay,” is also by Gerard Cobb. 
It shows us Tommy Atkins in a melting senti- 
mental mood, regretting the joys of the East 
and the Burmah girl who, he knows, is thinking 
of him. In this ballad Tommy is made to 
share Mr. Kipling’s own theory that “If you’ve 
’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t never ’eed 
naught else.” I am disappointed in the setting 
of this song, which gave opportunities to the 
composer that he can scarcely be said to have 
made the most of. He has simply fitted it with 
the conventional melody of the ordinary senti- 
mental drawing-room ballad, waltz refrain and 
all. The introduction of a little Eastern colour 
would have added effect to Mr. Atkins’ Burmese 
reminiscences. No, 6 is called “ Tommy,” and 
is set by Mary Carmichael. I have no doubt 
this will become a prodigious favourite with the 
real Tommy, since his grievances are herein 
laid bare, and his sufferings at the hands of the 
British public are depicted with a most sym- 
pathetic touch by Miss Carmichael’s setting. 
It is sufficient to say that it is well suited to the 
purpose for which it was intended, namely, for 
barrack-room performance. 





Mk. AND Mrs. HENSCHEL have returned to 
England, and are making a brief stay in London 





previous to a holiday trip to Germany, 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF HANDEL: 
—:0:-— 


CHAPTER I. 


N the early morning of a lovely day in 
May, in the year 1714, the figure of a 
young girl might be seen leaning on the 
front rails of a cottage garden, which 

formed part of the western side of a village 
street, about nine miles from London, on the 
Great Northern Road. The year was in its 
early prime, and Nature clad in its brightest 
livery of green. Every leaf was unfolded, and 
as yet untouched by the burning sun, and un- 
disfigured by dust or blight. The hedges were 
in blossom, and the morning air was redolent 
of hawthorn and sweetbriar. The speedwell, 
ragged-robin, and many other wild flowers un- 
folded their tiny beauties to the sun. The 
young girl, too, was in the spring-time of her 
life, her age being about eighteen. She was 
rather below the middle height ; her brow was 
open, that part of the temples where the phreno- 
logists place time and tune .fully developed ; 
the nose slightly aquiline, the eyes dark grey, 
the hair a chestnut tone. Her hands, although 
brown from exposure to the air, and evidently 
accustomed to domestic work, were yet small 
and shapely. From her position, and the glance 
she ever and anon gave to the road leading 
northward, the girl seemed to be expecting 
some one ; and while she is waiting and watch- 
ing, let us glance at her cottage home. . The 
window on the ground floor of the cottage 
being open enables us to see into a tolerably 
large room, furnished in the usual style of the 
class to which she belonged. Everything was 
scrupulously clean. A table in the centre, spread 
with a fair white cloth, was garnished with a 
loaf and cheese. An old-fashioned eight-day 
clock ticked in a corner. The only unusual 
object in the room was a spinet, open, with a 
piece of manuscript music on the desk. At 
that period, when an instrument like the spinet 
or harpsichord could only be met with in the 
chambers of the great, it seemed certainly in- 
congruous to find one in a cottager’s room. A 
long garden ran at the back of the cottage, 
and at the end of it was a blacksmith’s forge, 
the sound of the hammer and the roaring of 
the fire testifying to the presence of its pro- 
prietor. But above all the din of the forge the 
rich tones of a fine manly voice could be heard, 
singing a melody which was ever after to be 
associated with his memory. 

While the young girl’s eyes were fixed on the 
toad leading away from London, the door of a 
neighbouring cottage opened, and a young man 
belonging to the artisan class, with a bag of tools 
slung on his back, advanced toward the rail- 
ings on which the girl was leaning. So absorbed 
was the maiden that she did not notice the 
man’s presence till he accosted her, when she 
Started back, turned pale, and regarded his 
appearance with anything but delight. Never- 
theless the young fellow was good-looking, and 
for one of his occupation neatly dressed. He 
was tall and well made, nor could any fault 
be found with his features, though a close ob- 
Server might detect the signs of a passionate 
temper, at present under control, but which, 
when once let loose, might lead its possessor to 
violence. 





“ Good-morning, Mary,” said the young man 
“you are out in the gardenearly. From the way 
you are watching the road to the great house, 
one might almost suspect you were expecting a 
visit from some of the fine folks there.” 

The girl coloured, and rather indignantly 
answered, “I do expect some one, Jem, and 
you know as well as I who I am waiting for.” 

“Oh, ah, yes,” retorted the young fellow; 
“the foreign mounseer who is teaching you 
singing, and turning your head at- the same 
time. But I don’t want to talk of these con- 
founded foreigners, with their singing and 
squalling; I want to talk about a much more 
serious business. Have you thought over what 
I said to you last evening, Mary?” And as 
the young man spoke the last few words the 
scowl left his brow, and his voice became soft 
and tremulous with emotion. 

“I have thought over it, Jem, deeply and 
seriously ; indeed I have had a sleepless night 
through. it; but, oh! dear Jem,'do- not be 
angry, try to find some other girl more worthy 
of your love, for I never, never can be your 
wife.” 

“Why not, Mary?” and the hot flush of 
anger and disappointment suffused the face of 
her lover. ‘“ Were we not born in the same 
village ? Have we not known one another since 
childhood? Your father is but a blacksinith, 
and I am a carpenter. I am young and willing 
to work. Where will you meet with a husband 
more suited to you.” 

“Ah! Jem,” said the girl, “I cannot marry 
you, because I cannot love you—that is, not 
as a woman should love the man to whom she 
devotes her existence.” 

. “Again I ask, why not?” and the scowl 
deepened and deepened. 

“Do not frown so at me, Jem, indeed I 
esteem and respect you, but our tastes, our 
pursuits are so different.” 

“Our tastes! and what has a blacksmith’s 
daughter to do with tastes. But I see who is at 
the bottom of all this. I know who has turned 
your love away from me. It is that infernal 
music-master. But I'll have my revenge. 
Sooner or later I’ll make this mounseer pay 
for this.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Jem,” said the girl, weeping 
and trembling at his passion, “you do the kind 
gentleman wrong. It is true, that although he 
is so great a musician, and admired so much by 
all the grand ladies and gentlemen at the great 
house, he condescends to spare a little of his 
time to the teaching of a poor girl like me; but 
as for turning my love away from you, believe 
me, dear Jem, not a look, not a word does he 
address to me except upon the one subject on 
which his whole mind seems to dwell—I mean 
his divine art of music.” 

“Listen to the girl!” cried Jem, with in- 
creasing fury; “she begins to talk like a fine 
lady! I shouldn’t wonder if she will be 
going with one of these foreigners to London 
some day, and leaving her father to repent in 
his old days that ever he let one of these singing 
men enter his house to turn the head of his 
daughter.” 

“Jem,” said Mary, with a look of indignation, 
“T am sorry you are so angry, and say such 
unkind things; but as any further talk on this 
subject is useless, I think you had better go to 
your work. You have already agitated me 80, 
that I shall be quite unfit for a lesson.” 

“Oh! I’m going, I’m going. I see your 


precious music-master coming this way. Good- 
bye, Mary, you shall repent this.” 

So saying the young man hastily strode away 
with angry steps, while Mary leant her head 
on the garden rails, and gave way to a burst of 


weeping. 








CHAPTER II. 


The gentleman who was the subject of this 
animated dialogue having emerged from a path 
leading into the main road of the village, and 
thus coming in sight of Mary and her lover, 
now advanced towards the cottage. He was 
tall and stout; his hands, in one of which he 
carried a cane, were dimpled and fleshy ; his 
face was large but handsome, and appeared 
animated with the light of intellect. Indeed, his 
whole appearance betokened the happy com- 
bination of “a sound mind in a sound body.” 
He was dressed in the style so familiar to us in 
the portraits of the period of Anne and George 
the First. A brown coat with long flaps and 
large cuffs, ornamented with large metal buttons, 
knee-breeches and stockings, with shoes and 
buckles ; the waistcoat was very long, and ‘he 
carried a sword at his side. 

Upon arriving at the garden gate he seemed 
surprised that there was no one to meet him; 
for Mary had retreated to her room to bathe 
her eyes and calm her agitated spirits before 
taking’ her lesson. Apparently accustomed to 
the place, the visitor entered the cottage without 
ceremony, and after placing his hat and cane 
on a side-table, sat down, as if by force of 
habit, immediately at the spinet. Just as he 
was about to touch the keys, the clear voice of 
the blacksmith was heard repeating the same 
melody we heard him singing some minutes 
before. 

Instantly, without a moment’s pause, the 
musician’s fingers touched the chords of the 
key in which the invisible.singer was chanting, 
and soon everything was forgotten except the 
one absorbing subject, as the player improvised, 
with marvellous skill, variation after variation 
on the simple theme. The singer was Thomas 
Powell, “the Harmonious Blacksmith,” and the 
performer was George Frederic Handel ! 

Some time elapsed before Mary made her 
appearance, for she was unwilling to disturb 
the musician’s performance, but taking the 
opportunity of a pause in the music, she entered 
the room. Handel immediately rose from his 
seat, and made her an obeisance as low as 
though a duchess had entered. He then ad- 
vanced towards her, and, taking her hand, asked 
her, with an air of serio-comic gravity, “why 
she had kept her maestro waiting?” It will be 
as well perhaps in this place to mention, what 
is doubtless known to. many who are acquainted 
with the great musician’s biography, that his 
conversation was a curious intermixture of 
various languages. He spoke English tolerably 
well, with a strong German accent; but such 
was the impetuosity of his ideas that he seemed 
unable to wait for a word in a language that 
did not come readily to his lips, and used any 
other that came with greater facility. So that 
in one sentence it was not unusual to hear four 
languages used—German, French, English, and 
Italian. Before Mary could reply, Handel’s 
quick eye detected the trace of recent tears, 
and the paleness of her cheek; and he 
exclaimed— 

“But you are not well, my child; you look 
unhappy.” 

“T have had a little fright,” said Mary, “ but 
it is passed, and I am ready for my lesson.” 

“No, no, my dear Mary, your voice trembles, 
and you are not in a fit state to sing. Nothing 
spoils the voice. like the nerves being shaken. 
Will: you think me curious and rude if I 
ask what has happened to disturb you 
thus?” 

“No, indeed, my kind master, I should not 
think you either, but—but I do not think I can 
tell you ; and Mary cast down her eyes, and the 
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warm blood coursed through her cheeks ; then 
looking up with an air of child-like simplicitly 
and confidence, she exclaimed, “Yet, why 
should | not tell the truth to one who has been 
so kind to a poor girl as you have been? Well, 
Mr. Handel, a young man who lives close by, 
and who has known me since childhood, sought 
me for his wife.” 

“Per Bacco,” said Handel, “I do not see 
that a young woman need weep at such a 
circumstance.” 

‘Ah! Mr. Handel, cannot you understand 
why I cannot love a poor uneducated artisan. 
God knows it is not through pride that I turned 
‘from his suit. You have been greatly the cause 
of my refusing him. Have you not taught me 
to love your beautiful art? Have you not raised 
my thoughts above his class? How could I be 
happy with a man with whom I have nothing 
in common? Before I knew you perhaps I 
might have listened to his vows, but now— 
never—never.” 

“ My dear child, God has bestowed. upon you 
one of His choicest gifts, a beautiful voice, and 
I, for one, think it a sin that it should be thrown 
away. Heaven forbid that I should be the 
cause of any unhappiness to you. But, @ propos 
of this lover of yours, was that the young fellow 
who passed me as I came towards your cottage ? 
He had a bag of tools at his back, and appeared 
as if he was going to work at the Duke's 
house.” 

“ That was he.” 

“Well, I should advise you certainly not to 
throw yourself away on such a man ; for he has 
a bad look, as I can testify from the scowling 
glance he bestowed on me.” 

“He lays the blame entirely on you,” said 
Mary ; “and what agitated me so was his vowing 
to be revenged upon you.” 

“Ha! ha! revenge himself on me! well, well, 

I see the poor young man again I will talk to 
him. But now, Mary, do you think you can 
sing, for my time is but short ?” 

The master seated himself before the spinet, 
and the pupil began her morning lesson. A 
few simple exercises, with a view to develop 
the quality of the voice, were all that were used. 
After they were gone through, an air from the 
oratorio of “Esther” was tried, the composer 
apparently bestowing the greater part of his 
attention to the purity of the tone and a distinct 
and expressive enunciation of the words. At 
the end of about three-quarters of an hour, 
Handel rose from his seat and said,— 

“You are not in good voice this morning ; I 
will not try you any longer. So I will now say 
adieu ; let not these unfortunate lovers agitate 
you or you will certainly lose your voice, and 
then what becomes of all the trouble that I have 
taken with you? Ah! here comes your good 
father, famishing for his mid-day meal. Good- 
morning, my friend, your little daughter has 
been agitated and annoyed, and has spoilt her 
lesson.” Then seeing Mary’s eyes fill with 
tears, he took her hand gently, and placing it 
on her father's shoulder said, “Confide in your 
father, my dear Mary—no counsellor so good, so 
kind and true as a father.” 

So saying Handel resumed his hat and cane 
and walked to the cottage gate. Mary, dis- 

engaging herself from her father's embrace, 
came out into the garden, and with a face 
beaming with gratitude and tenderness saluted 
him with a kind adieu as he turned away. 

At this moment a gentleman on horseback, 
riding at a rapid rate, passed the cottage. So 
swift was the animal’s motion that neither 
Handel nor Mary had time to notice the face of 
the rider. But Handel could see by the turning 
he took that he was bound for the same road as 
himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 


From the blacksmith’s cottage we must now 
| turn to the princely mansion of Cannons. Here 
on the afternoon of the same day as that on 
which our story opens, in the splendid grounds 
belonging to the mansion, adorned with statuary 
by the most celebrated Italian artists, could be 
seen a crowd of courtiers, painters and sculptors, 
musicians and singers. Some groups seemed to 
be conversing on the light trivial topics of the 
day. Others, with sidelong looks, as if noticing 
whether they were observed by their neighbours, 
were evidently engaged in conversation on some 
momentous subject. For the horseman we 
have seen passing the cottage so rapidly has 
brought tidings that the Queen’s health is fail- 
ing, and that she has had a fainting fit. The 
hopes of the Tories and adherents of the unfor- 
tunate race of Stuarts were raised, at the 
probability of their being able to bring back 
the young Prince to the throne of England, in 
the event of the Queen’s death. 

“Well, Sir Harry,” said a resolute-looking, 
dark-complexioned young man of about five-and- 
twenty to another gentleman about the same 
age, but fair in face, and dandified in dress and 
manners, “have you recovered from the effects 
of your rapid journey ?” 

“ Perfectly, my dear fellow,” was the reply. 

“You brought good news,” said the first 
speaker in an undertone. 

“ Good news! my dear Sir George, when will 
you learn discretion? I brought you some news, 
it is true, but, Heaven forbid any one should call 
the news good.” 

“Pshaw! Sir Harry, why this hypocrisy? 
Why put yourself to the inconvenience of riding 
post haste, unless the news you brought gave us 
all hopes of the rightful heir to these realms 
being restored to us?” 

‘‘My dear Sir George, I really must beg to 
end this conversation. As to the fact of my 
riding from London here with the tidings of the 
Queen’s illness, it really happened by pure 
accident. I was coming here on a visit to his 
Grace for a day or two, and having just received 
the account of Her Majesty’s indisposition, I 
thought the Duke should know of it as soon as 
possible. But you seem to be unaware that, 
since my arrival, a courier has brought later 
news.” 

“ And what is the latest news?” inquired the 
other eagerly. 

“That Her Majesty is much better,” was the 
reply. 

“Curses on it! There is no help for it; we 
must wait; unless indeed we could depend on 
help from France, then ”— 

“ Will you try this snuff, Sir George? I can 
recommend it. But I see Mr. Handel walking 
in yonder terrace. Will you excuse me, Sir 
George, I am most anxious to speak to him?” 

So saying, with a graceful bow Sir Harry 
Mansfield left his friend. When out of hearing 
he exclaimed,— 

““Confound the fellow and his politics! I 
must put the Duke on his guard against him. 
In these times one must be careful of one’s 
companions.” 

By this time Sir Harry had reached that part 
in the gardens where the great musician was 
walking, and addressing him in Italian, said,— 
- “Signor Handel, I have a favour to ask of 

ou.” 

7 It may be necessary here to state that Sir 
Harry Mansfield held a diplomatic appointment 
at Florence, from which post-indéed he was 
only in England on a short leave of absence, 
and being gifted with a quick ear, had acquired 





the Italian language very speedily and perfectly ; 
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he had, moreover, a great taste for music—his 
position giving him the efrée into the circle of 
the Italian aristocracy, where he met the first 
Italian musical artists, and had opportunities of 
hearing the finest works of the Italian composers 
performed. It was in Florence that he had met 
Handel. 

Answering Sir Harry in the same. language, 
which was a favourite one with him, Handel 
said,— 

“A favour, Signor Mansfield! that sounds 
strange. I should have thought rather yours 
would have been a command, since I am sure 
you would not ask me for anything that I would 
not willingly perform.” , 

“1 want you to introduce me to a lady.” 

“ More wonderful still,” said Handel, “to ask 
me to introduce a gentleman of your position in 
society, who has the exfrée into the highest 
circles. Pray, Signor, who may the lady be?” 

“ A pupil of yours, Signor Handel.” 

“ A pupil of mine?” 

“Yes, the charming girl to whom I saw you 
making your adieux as I passed her cottage this 
morning.” 

“ Her cottage!” exclaimed Handel, with a 
shade of anxiety and displeasure on his coun- 
tenance. “You surely are not speaking of the 
daughter of the clerk of the chapel.” 

“Of no less a person, I assure you. I did 
not know the young lady was the daughter 
of Powell, the clerk ; but now you mention it, I 
remember hearing some one remark that our 
worthy clerk was not only a son of Vulcan, but 
a disciple of Apollo.” ; 

“Yes,” replied Handel, anxious to draw the 
baronet’s attention away from the first subject. 
‘Yes, Powell, our clerk, is a tolerable musician, 
and has a fine bass voice. Our first acquaintance 
began in rather an odd manner. _I was anxious 
to try over a bass solo in one of my composi- 
tions, and there being no one at the house 
possessing such a voice, some one suggested to 
me that perhaps Powell, the clerk of the chapel, 
might be able to sing it. The man was sent for, 
and upon my asking whether he could sing at 
sight, and the reply being in the affirmative, I 
placed my composition before him. But the 
poor man stumbled and made. such a mess of 
the whole thing, that, losing my temper”— 

‘‘ Pardon, my dear Handel,” said his listener, 
“ on dit that isa circumstance not very unusual.” 

“ I confess it,” said Handel, “I confess it. I 
am rather passionate. Well, losing my temper, I 
exclaimed, ‘ Did you not tell me, you scoundrel, 
that you could sing at sight?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said 
the trembling Powell, ‘but not at /irs¢ sight.’” 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Sir Harry, “that 
comes of your using our iliogical English. Had 
you spoken in Italian as you are now doing, 
and said ‘a prima vista’ such a mistake could 
not have occurred. But now, my dear Handel, 
what has all this to do with the young lady in 
question ?” 

“ Well,” said Handel, perceiving that Sir 
Harry was not to be put off the scent—“ well, | 
was so amused at his answer that my wrath was 
disarmed, and finding that Powell really hada 
good voice and a tolerable notion of time, ! 
made use of him occasionally, and we became 
good friends. In one of our interviews he said, 
‘Ah, Mr. Handel, I wish you could hear my 
daughter sing.’” 

“At last the lady comes on the scene,” said 
Sir Harry. 

“Knowing, Sir Harry, that in such a gift as 
music God is no respecter of persons” (here 
Handel reverently raised his hat and made an 
inclination with his head), “and being myself 
rather a singular instance of a man born with 
an overwhelming inclination for the art, I paid 
Powell-a visit at his cottage, and found in the 
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daughter of a poor blacksmith all the attributes 
and gifts of a great artist. Nature has endowed 
her with an exquisite, wonderfully. sympathetic 
yoice, and with a power of throwing her whole 
soul into the expression of the poetry: a gift as 
rare as it is charming.” 

“Really, my dear Handel, you quite interest 


me.” 

“Anxious that such a. gift should not be 
thrown away, I have given her, now and then 
when my engagements permitted, a few lessons 
in singing, and have, through the liberality of 
the Duke, supplied her with a spinet.” 

“And pray,” said Sir Harry, “what may be 
your ideas as to her future career?” 

“I intend placing her under some master, 
whom I can trust,” said Handel, emphasising 
the last few words, “and then, if her improve- 
ment answers to my expectations, I shall try to 
get her father to allow her to come to London 
and make her début at either Marylebone or 
Ranelagh.” 

“Meanwhile, I hope you will do me the 
pleasure of introducing me.” 

“Pardon me, Signor, I think the fewer such 
gallants as you are introduced to her the 
better.” 

“Why?” 

“Your attentions will distract her thoughts 
from her studies.” 

“Is that really your only reason, my dear 
Handei? Are you sure you are not afraid I 
shali displace you in her thoughts ?” 

“Signor,” said Handel, flushing angrily, “the 
relation between a master and a pupil ought 
to be only second in sacredness to that be- 
tween a father arid a child.” 

“Ha! ha! I declare if I did not know you 
were such a great musician I should think you 
had missed your vocation, and should have been 
brought up to the Church. But see, there is 
your favourite pupil, Lady Belinda, coming out 


‘to enjoy the morning air. I must pay my 


respects to her. Addio, mio caro Handel.” 

So saying, and lifting his hat, Sir Harry with 
rapid steps advanced to that part of the terrace 
where a young lady was walking. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The young lady to whom Sir Harry was 
advancing, and whom he designated as Lady 
Belinda, was about the age of Mary Powell, the 
blacksmith’s daughter, but totally different in 
her features. She was a brunette ; her forehead 
was rather low, her nose in the slightest degree 
retroussée, her eyes dark brown, and her hair, 
which she wore, contrary to the fashion, in 
natural curls, was exceedingly dark and glossy. 
The only modern sign about her appearance 
was sundry small black patches on her face, 
intended to enhance the beauty of her dimples. 
She wore a handsome sacque, as it was termed, 
of some rich silken material, and she carried in 
herhand that indispensableadjunct of a coquette, 
a richly carved ivory fan. For charming as the 
Lady Belinda was, stern truth compels us to 
avow she was somewhat of a coquette at heart. 
Sir Harry advanced, bowing low, and taking 
the hand of her ladyship, kissed the tips of her 
gloved fingers, and addressed her in the high- 
flown language of gallantry common at that 
period. 

“T protest,” said he, “ your ladyship is looking 
enchantingly lovely,—a perfect goddess of the 
morning, lighting up this world once more with 
your bright eyes like the sun.” 

“You are vastly polite, Sir Harry,” answered 
the lady, hiding the rising colour in her cheek 
dexterously with her fan. It was evident the 


_ coming of the handsome young baronet caused 


her some perturbation of spirit, which, with a 
women’s instinct she was anxious to conceal. 
“A poor plain English girl could hardly expect 
such a compliment from a sojourner among the 
beauties of the sunny South.” 

“Your ladyship must pardon me. It is true 
there are splendid specimens of female beauty 
among the Italians with whom I have been 
staying, but there is to an Englishman an 
irresistible charm in an English face, as there 
is in an English landscape. ‘None but itself 
can be its paralle:.’” 

Thus speaking, the baronet placed himself. at 
the lady’s side, and accompanied her in her 
promenade on the terrace. After some little 
time passed in the style of conversation of which 
we have given a slight specimen, the speakers 
appeared to become more earnest, and Sir 
Harry bent his head close to the Lady Belinda’s. 
The reader will immediately surmise that. the 
baronet was pouring his tale of love into the 
lady’s ear. But such was not the case. The 
lady looked up with a startled look of surprise, 
and clasped her hands together with an air of 
supplication. 

“Indeed, indeed, Sir Harry !” she exclaimed, 


hoped my foolish cousin, having resided so long 
at Court and in London, would have seen how 
hopeless is the case of the banished Stuarts, and 
how dangerous it is for any one even to whisper 
their names, much more enter into any con- 
spiracy to aid their return. God knows, I pity 
the unhappy family from my very heart, but 
weak girl as I am, I have the sense to feel it 
would be an evil day for England should they 
succeed to our good Queen’s throne.” 

“ How is it, Lady Belinda,” asked Sir Harry, 
“you are so loyal to the throne and your cousin 
‘such a Jacobite ?”. 

“You know, Sir Harry, we are children of 
two brothers; the one, my father, has always 
devoted his life to politics, and lived among the 
Court ; the other has remained a country gentle- 
man, seldom coming to London, knowing 
nothing of what is passing in the great centres 
of thought and civilisation. His ideas, his 
prejudices, are therefore narrow and _ bigoted. 
He kept his son, my cousin Sir George, at home 
so many years that I fear the opinions rooted 
in him by his father’s precepts and examples 
cannot be eradicated. But I will warn him of 
his danger, and beg that at least when he is a 
guest at the Duke’s house such dangerous talk 
as you have described to me shall cease. I am 
much indebted to you, Sir Harry.” 

“The deep interest in everything that con- 
cerns your ladyship must be my excuse for 
touching on such a subject,” replied he. 

“ And now, Sir Harry,” said the lady, clearing 
her brow and looking the gay coquettish girl she 
appeared when we first introduced her, “may I 
ask what was the subject that seemed to cause 
so animated a conversation between you and 
Mr. Handel ?” 

“ Really, your ladyship, I do not know whether 
I shall not be committing a great breach of 
confidence were I to tell you. Without Mr. 
Handel’s permission I fear I must decline letting 
you into the secret.” 

“ A secret from me, his favourite pupil !” said 
Lady Belinda; “it cannot be.” 

“ Are you sure you are his favourite pupil ?” 

“ What! have I a rival ?” exclaimed the lady, 
with a mock heroic air. : 

“T fear you have,” replied Sir Harry. 

“The perfidious man! See, he is looking 
this way. I will call him to my feet, and find 
out who is the minx that usurps my place.” 

Handel during the time this conversation 
took place had been walking up and down the 
lower terrace, with his eyes on the ground, 





“it grieves me much to hear this from you. I had’ 





deeply immersed in thought. His brow was 
contracted, for he was annoyed in many ways 
with the discovery Sir Harry Mansfield had 
made. He dreaded it for the poor girl’s sake, 
knowing too well how in that dissolute period an 
innocent girl would become the sport of an 
hour to the unprincipled gallants of the town. 
He felt troubled about his own reputation, for 
although he knew his own heart was free from 
any evil thought, and that all he was doing for 
the girl was dictated by the purest benevolence 
and desire to exalt the glory of his art, he could 
not hope that the world would believe him. 
The girl was unfortunately motherless, and her 
father too much occupied with his various voca- 
tions. She was annoyed ‘by the solicitations 
of a lover, who, as Handel guessed rightly, 
would stoop to any dishonourable act, now that 
he felt he was left without hope of Mary chang- 
ing her mind. Racking his brains ,in vain to 


discover some way of escape from the dilemma ‘ 


in which he was placed, an idea seemed 
suddenly to strike him ; a smile came over his 
face, and he lifted his eyes from the ground at 
the very moment that Lady Belinda beckoned 
to him. 

He. instantly obeyed her summons, and, 
bowing low, said, “ What are your ladyship’s 
commands.” 


“Come here, recreant master,” said Lady 


Belinda, putting on an air of offended dignity ; 
“have you or have you not often said to me 
that I was your favourite pupil ?” 

“ One of my favourite pupils,” replied Handel. 
“T assure your ladyship there are few. pupils I 
have met with who exceed you in talent or 
amiability.” 


“The latter quality is very valuable in the ° 


pupil when the master is slightly irascible,” 
said Lady Belinda, laughing. “But I must 
have a more definite answer. From what Sir 
Harry Mansfield has just hinted ”— 

“ Sir Harry a tale-bearer!” exclaimed Handel. 

“He has told me nothing. I asked him the 
subject of your animated conversation, and he 
said he could not in honour tell me.” 

“Your ladyship,” interrupted Handel, “it is 
on that very subject I had made up my mind to 
speak to you when I could gain permission, and 
you can therefore guess how pleased I was 
to be summoned to your presence.” 

“‘T am all impatience to hear it,” said Lady 
Belinda. 

“I have already acquainted Sir Harry with 
the story, but will, if he will pardon me, repeat 
it before him to your ladyship.” 

Handel then briefly and succinctly narrated 
his introduction to Powell and his daughter. 
At the conclusion he said smiling, “ Your lady- 
ship can understand how anxious I am that 
Mistress Powell should not have her attention 
distracted from her studies by the visits of such 
gallants as Sir Harry Mansfield.” 

“ Mr. Handel, in fact, wants the ground clear 


“for himself,” said Sir Harry, slightly ruffled at 


this allusion to him before the lady. 

“My dear Sir Harry, whatever Mr. Handel 
does, be certain his actions are guided by the 
strictest rectitude and honour.” 

“Happy man! to have his praises sung by 
such a siren.” 

“Your ladyship,” resumed Handel, bowing 
low at the compliment to his integrity, “ will 
easily understand the difficulty of the situation. 
She is motherless, like your ladyship, but, alas ! 
not so fortunate as to find a friend to watch 
over her as your ladyship has found in the 
Duchess.” 

“What do you propose doing then, Mr. 
Handel ?” 

“If 1 did not know your ladyship’s goodness 
of heart I should almost tremble at the audacity 
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of my request. It is, that you will let me bring 
her to see you, and should you think of her as I 
do, I feel sure you will throw your protection 
over her, and bold must be the man who 
ventures to annoy her then.” 

“ Mr. Handel is about to assume the character 
of a knight, a defender of forlorn damsels,” 
said Sir Harry, with a slight sneer. “I fear 
he will find it less profitable and more 
troublesome than managing his organ and 
his choir.” 

“Mr. Handel,” said Lady Belinda, anxious to 
stop any recrimination, ‘‘ when shall I see this 
protégée of yours ?” 

“Whenever your ladyship will appoint a 
time.” 

“ To-morrow morning then, at eleven in the 
forenoon, come to my apartment, and I will 
give orders that you and your pupil shall be 
admitted.” 

Then extending her hand to Handel, who 
bowed low over it, but scarcely touched it, the 
Lady Belinda resumed her promenade with Sir 
Harry, and Handel returned to the chapel. The 
greater part of the day was spent at the organ, 
and in composing the anthem for the following 
Sunday. 


CHAPTER V. 


Handel was not disappointed in the result of 
the meeting between the two young girls. 
Although so differently placed in their stations 
in life, there was something engaging in the 
character of each that mutually drew them 
together. Mary was struck and pleased with 
the bright, gay manner of Lady Belinda, and 
Lady Belinda was no less astonished and 
delighted at the calm, intellectual countenance 
of Mary. They soon found they had a subject 
for conversation which equally interested them, 
the divine art of Music, and only second to this 
was the delight with which each girl spoke in 
praise of their inspired instructor. It was also 
interesting to notice the different manner in 
which each showed her love for music. The 
high-born damsel, possessing great talent and 
powers of execution on the harpsichord, seemed 
to delight in attacking and mastering the 
technical difficulties of the art. She had a clear, 
high soprano voice, and sang the rapid divisions, 
so fashionable in the music of her day, with 
wonderful ease and lightness. Mary, on the 
contrary, with a voice of deeper quality, seemed 
to think the music was created as a means for 
still further increasing the pathos of the words. 
In airs of a tender or pathetic character the 
intense earnestness with which the words were 
pronounced gave an indescribable charm to her 
singing. Placed in such a humble position in 
life, with no opportunities of judging by com- 
parison the extent to which rapid execution 
on the harpsichord could be attained, the 
brilliant playing of Lady Belinda simply filled 
her with intense astonishment. 

It soon came to pass, as Handel had wished, 
that Mary was a frequent visitor to Lady 
Belinda’s private apartments at Cannons, She 
could be seen tripping through the lanes that 
led to the gates of the ducal mansion, looking 
as bright as the morning. Handel usually 
managed to spend an hour or two with the 
two girls, sometimes hearing them sing, some- 
times listening to Lady Belinda’s playing, and 
occasionally gratifying them by extemporising 
on the harpsichord, or playing over to them his 
newest compositions. To Mary this time was 
indeed a happy one. It seemed to her a 


delicious dream, from which she felt she must 
be soon awakened, The first drop of bitter in 
this cup of sweetness was the gradual awaken- 
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of envy, and, as a natural consequence, of hatred 
to her compeers in Stanmore. All the spite, 
malice, and slander engendered in the minds 
of uneducated persons, whose principal amuse- 
ment seemed to consist in prying into their 
neighbours’ affairs, were vented on poor Mary, 
because she was permitted to enter the awful 
precincts of Cannons. Foremost among her 
detractors was her former lover, Jem Ashworth. 








ing to a sense. that she had become the object 


His love was now turned to the bitterest hate. 
Certainly nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate for the young man than the rejection 
of his suit by Mary. Whether, if she had 
become his wife, he would have remained a 
steady, industrious workman, it is impossible 
to say. He had in him the seeds of an evil 
disposition, which might have sprung into life 
had Mary married him. As it was, his evil 
genius seemed to have entire ascendency over 
him. He became slovenly and idle ; and soon 
added to his degradation the habits of a 
drunkard. His hatred to the singing-master, 
as he called Handel, increased if possible in 
intensity. To him he attributed his loss of 
Mary. Many were the projects of revenge he 
turned over in his mind, but at present no 
opportunity seemed to offer itself for their 
consummation. 

Meanwhile the fame of the musical perform- 
ances at Cannons increased. The grandeur 
of the compositions performed in the Duke's 
chapel, the novelty of hearing anthems ac- 
companied by a band, as well as the organ, 
the celebrity of the singers engaged, all tended 
to excite the curiosity and admiration of the 
nobility ; and we are told it was no unusual 
thing, on a fine Sunday morning, to see the 
road from London to Edgware crowded with 
the equipages of the aristocracy, and the Duke 
attended church in state. The great musician 
was the presiding genius of the place, compos- 
ing and directing, and every day giving new 
proofs of his amazing industry and inventive 
powers. 

Amidst all this splendour and excitement 
Mary moved quietly and unobserved, except 
that occasionally one of the numerous gallants, 
who fluttered like butterflies round the Duke 
and Duchess, would be attracted by her intelli- 
gent countenance, and stop to look at her as 
she passed. But there was an indescribable 
purity about her, that seemed to quell all im- 
pertinence. On the Sundays she was always 
escorted to and from the chapel by her father. 
Thus passed the bright summer months. What 
mattered it to Mary that the country was in a 
fever of excitement in anticipation of the Queen’s 
death, which event appeared more imminent 
every day ; that Her Majesty was deprived of 
the quiet which the poorest invalid among her 
subjects could command, her sick chamber 
being made the scene of the quarrels between 
the rival statesmen, Oxford and Bolingbroke ; 
that the pens of the great writers of the day, 
Addison, Swift, Steele, and others, were em- 
ployed by the Whig and Tory factions ;\that 
couriers were passing incessantly between Eng- 
land and Hanover ; that the Parliament had 
offered a reward of £100,000 for capturing the 
unfortunate Pretender should he venture to put 
his foot on British ground? What mattered all 
this to Mary? She lived in a world of her own, 
where nothing but sweet sounds were heard, 
where every day added a new enjoyment to her 
musical sense. 

(Zo be continued.) 





MONSIEUR DE PACHMANN has decided not to 
appear in public till next October, when he will give 
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Well may we linger ere we part, 
To say ‘* Good-bye!” 

So sweet and sad those accents are, 

The dawning ray of Fortune's star 

Cannot from loving hearts dispel 

The sadness of their last farewell ; 
Their last ‘‘ Good-bye!” 
Sad—sweet ‘* Good-bye!” 


I. 
So sweet, so sad, its sound will bring 
ears in our eye ; 
With sorrowful emotion move 
Hearts of sympathy and love ; 
For ah! the most sincere and true 
Find it most hard to bid adieu, 
To say ‘* Good-bye!” 
Sad—sweet ‘* Good-bye!” 


I. 
Yet comfort to our grief is given 
To say ‘‘ Good-bye!” 
Our dearest wishes it conveys : 
Our love that cheers dark absent days ; 
A hallowed benison it bears, 
This brief but best of parting prayers— 
’“* Good-bye!” ‘* Good-bye!” 
Sad—sweet ‘* Good-bye !” 
ERNEST QUANT. 
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IIl.—G. F. HANDEL. 


O believers in the heredity of musical 
genius, the biography of George Frede- 
ric Handel must be as much a stum- 
bling-block as that of Johann Sebastian 

Bach is a corner-stone. For while the latter 
master was descended from arace of musicians,. 
the former was the son of a man who not only 
lacked the possession of music in himself, but 
despised, with true seventeenth century flunky- 
ism, the followers of an art which to him was. 
nothing better than “a fine amusement.” 
George Handel, senior, was a surgeon in the 
service of one Prince August, a member of the 
Royal House of Saxony, and was sixty-three 
years of age when the subject of the present 
sketch was born. Determined that his son 
should one day distinguish himself in the legal 
profession, the aged father gave no countenance 
to baby George’s musical proclivities. But, 
probably through the connivance of his mother, 
young Handel succeeded in getting a small 
clavichord or spinet smuggled into one of the 
attics, and here, unaided by any teacher, he 
acquired his first knowledge of the keyboard 
instruments of his day. 

Nor was it long before this knowledge, sur- 
reptitiously gained, brought its possessor into 
public notice. Having obtained, by running 





some recitals in London, and make a tour of the pro- 
vinces, under N. Vert's direction. . 


sion. to accompany Surgeon Handel on a visit 


after his father’s carriage, a reluctant permis-” 
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tothe Court of the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, 
George Frederic, now about seven years of 
age, found an opportunity of trying the 
organ in the ducal chapel. The Duke, over- 
hearing the young performer, or rumours of his 
performances, used his powerful influence to 
induce the elder Handel to permit his son to 
seriously commence the study of music ; and so 
successful was the Duke’s intervention, that 
Handel, upon his return to his native place, 
Halle, was duly articled to Zachau, the organist 
of the cathedral. 

In 1696, when eleven years of age, Handel 
set out ‘for Berlin, returning to Halle a few 
months before his father’s death, which took 
place in February 1697. In 1703 we find him 
at Hamburg in the capacity of violinist at the 
opera house. About three years later he visited 
Italy, returning to his native country in 1709 in 
the capacity of chapel-master to the Elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. After 
avisit to this country in the winter of 1710, fol- 
lowed by a return to Hanover in the following 
year, Handel, in 1712, settled in England, and, 
with the exception of a visit to Hanover with King 
George—a visit extending from 1716 to 1718— 
and occasional flying visits to the Continent, he 
resided in this country, first at the seat of the 
Duke of Chandos, and afterwards in London, 
until his death on 14th April 1759. Being only 
interested in Handel’s career as a virtuoso, we 
must leave our readers to obtain elsewhere 
further particulars of his abilities as a composer 
arid musician. ; 

The instruments upon which Handel per- 
formed with the greatest success were undoubt- 
edly the harpsichord and organ, and next to 
these the violin; although, according to his 
own admission, the oboe was the instrument 
for which he manifested the greatest predilec- 
tion when studying under Zachau. During his 
stay in Berlin, his harpsichord playing was of 
such a character as to excite the envy of his 
future rival, Buononcini, who, with an eye to the 
complete discomfiture of the boy-performer, 
placed before him a harpsichord piece of his (Bu- 
ononcini’s) composition, expressly loaded with 
difficult passages. But young Handel gave no 
sign of falling into the pit so carefully dug by 
the envy of his opponent, and, to quote the 
words of Mr. Joseph Bennett, “rattled away 
with Buononcini’s chromatics as though they 
were literally child’s play.” 

At Hamburg his powers as a harpsichordist 
made him an able substitute for the celebrated 
Keiser, then conductor at the theatre. But his 
refusal to vacate his place at the instrument in 
favour of the celebrated writer and composer, 
Mattheson, with whom he had been upon the 
most friendly terms, nearly cost him his life. 
Mattheson had written an opera, “ Cleopatra,” 
and after performing the part of Antony, was 
accustomed to seat himself at the harpsichord 
and direct the orchestra to the conclusion of 
the opera. To this dual performance Handel 
objected, and refusing to give up his place to 
the ambitious composer, words ensued, ang, 
eventually, a. duel, in which Handel’s life was 
saved only through the sword of his antagonist 
being broken upon a large metal button worn 
upon the coat of the Halle musician. However, 
thanks to the intervention of friends, the young 
artists were reconciled to each other, and their 
ied placed upon a more permanent 

is. 

During his visit to Italy the fame of Handel’s 
performances upon the harpsichord appears to 
have preceded him wherever he went. Even 
Domenico Scarlatti, the greatest harpsichordist 
Italy ever produced, was profoundly impressed 
by these reports, and, on one occasion, when 
Handel was performing incognito at a masked 


ball at Venice, the Italian exclaimed, “It must 
be either the Saxon or the devil.” But Scarlatti 
was too great a musician to be jealous of his 
northern rival. He appears to have cultivated 
Handel’s acquaintance, and accompanied him 
| to Rome, where a friendly competition was 
arranged between the two performers by 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a great patron of the fine 
arts. Upon the harpsichord the victory was 
undecided, the brilliancy and verve of Scarlatti’s 
performance being quite a match for the 
breadth and solidity of his opponent. But upon 
the organ “Scarlatti was the first to acknow- 
ledge his rival’s superiority, declaring he had no 
idea such playing as Handel's existed.” | Scar- 
latti and Handel met again in London in 1720, 
and Mainwaring states that “so oft as he (Scar- 
latti) was admired for his great execution, he 
would mention Handel and cross himself in 
token of admiration.” 

When in England, Handel usually directed 
the performances of his works seated at the 
harpsichord, reserving the organ for the 
choruses or special effects. That he was 
regarded as the best harpsichordist then before 
the English public, is evident from the fact that 
the celebrated violinist, Geminiani, only con- 
sented to play before George I. on condition 
that Handel should accompany him. Schoel- 
cher says of this period : “ His success as harpsi- 
chordist was equal to that which he enjoyed as 
acomposer. He very often played solos in the 
theatre,” a representation of “Teseo” being 
announced “for the benefit of Mr. Handel, with 
an entertainment for the harpsichord.” But 
Handel played at other places besides courts 
and theatres. Thomas Britton, a vendor of 
charcoal, known in musical history as the 
“musical small-coal man,” gave concerts over 
his shop in a long narrow room, “in which it 
was scarcely possible to stand upright.” Here 
were gathered the best performers and the most 
fashionable audiences of the day, Handel 
always presiding at the harpsichord. Admis- 
sion, at first free, became eventually ten shillings 
a-year, Britton supplying coffee at a penny 
a dish! ! 

As an organist, Handel was even more success- 
ful than as a performer upon the harpsichord. 
At nine years of age he was deputising for 
Zachau at Halle ; at eleven “he threw all Berlin 
into an ecstasy ; at twenty, Hamburg declared 
his voluntaries to be superior to those of 
Kuhnau,” the predecessor of Bach at Leipsic. 
While at Hamburg in 1703, he accompanied 
Mattheson to Lubeck in order to hear Buxte- 
hude, but neither of these young men cared to 
become Buxtehude’s successor, being repelled 
by the’same obstacle which a greater than they 
‘—Johann Sebastian Bach—encountered two 
years later, viz. the condition that the new 
organist should marry the daughter of his 
predecessor. We haye already observed the 
success which attended Handel’s organ playing 
as opposed to that of Scarlatti. That he was a 
complete master of the king of instruments is 
evident from the fact of his not being at all 
disturbed by the imperfect organs he found in 
this country. When at Oxford, in 1733, he 
played a voluntary with such effect that Festing, 
the violinist, and Dr. Arne, the composer, both 
of whom were among the audience, assured 
Burney that “neither themselves, nor any one 
else of their acquaintance, had ever before heard 
such extempore or such premeditated playing 
on that or any other instrument.” From about 
this time to the end of his career Handel con- 
tinued to perform organ concertos between the 
intervals of his oratorios. Of this’ form of 
music he may almost be said to be the inventor, 
but owing to the fact that the English organs of 
his day possessed no pedal-boards worthy of 








the name, his works~require to be adjusted for 
use upon modern instruments. The Seventh 
Concerto is the only one to which Handel 
wrote an independent pedal part. 

As an extempore player Handel had but few 
rivals, and no superior except Sebastian Bach. 
After his blindness, he depended more than ever 
upon his improvisations, the greater part of his 
concertos being of this character. The best 
description of Handel’s organ playing we 
possess is furnished by Sir John Hawkins, who 
says: “His amazing command of the instru- 
ment, the fulness of his harmony, the grandeur 
and dignity of his style, the copiousness of his 
imagination, and the fertility of his invention, 
were qualities that absorbed every inferior 
attainment.” 


Of Handel’s abilities as a violinist we have ° 


but scanty record. The chief characteristics of 
his violin playing appear to have been breadth 
of execution combined with fulmess and purity 


of tone. We must not infer because he went ° 


to Hamburg as violino di ripieno* that his 
powers were in accordance with his position. 
The appointment was taken simply because it 
was the first thing which presented itself after 
the death of his father, and, as we have seen, 
he speedily advanced from a subordinate posi- 
tion to be conductor of the orchestra. We have 
it upon the authority of Hawkins that when at 
Rome, probably at the residence of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, Handel was conducting his overture 
“Tl trionfo del tempo,” with Corelli as leader of 
the orchestra. This illustrious composer and 
violinist, who never wrote beyond the third 
position, failed to execute done’ of Handel’s 
passages to the satisfaction of the latter master, 
and, after repeated failures on the part of 
Corelli, Handel snatched the instrument from 
the leader's hands and played the passage 
himself, Corelli, with the suavity at once 
characteristic of his character and compositions, 
remarking, “ But, my dear Saxon, this music is 
in the French style, of which I have had no 
experience.” 

In addition to his knowledge of the organ, 
harpsichord, oboe, and violin, and his skill in 
accompaniment and extemporisation, it is not 
generally known that Handel was a singer of 
considerable style and great expression, these 
features being superior to power and execution 
in which, as a vocalist, he was, perhaps, deficient. 
Hawkins says: “At a concert, at the house of 
Lady Rich, he was once prevailed with to sing 
a slow song, which he did in such a manner, 
that Farinelli, who was present, could not be 
persuaded to sing after him.” And Farinelli 
was the greatest male soprano the world has 
ever seen. 

Without accumulating further evidence, 
enough has been said to show that the great 
Saxon was mighty in other branches of his art 
besides those of musical composition. Had he 
possessed the pianoforte and the organas we know 
them in England to-day, we might have had to 


record still more triumphs of executive skill.’ 


But as we play his organ concertos, and listen 
at times to his other instrumental compositions, 
let us not forget that they were the productions 
of a performer so gifted that one of the greatest 
of musical historians has said of him: “ Silence, 
the truest applause, succeeded the instant 
that he addressed himself to the instru- 
ment, while the magic of his touch kept the 
attention of his hearers awake only to those 
enchanting sounds to which it gave utter- 


‘ance.’ Can more than this be said of any 


modern performer ? 


* Ripieno was a term used to denote the violins employed to 
fill up the harmony and accompany the solo or concertante 
instrument, 
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Ir is announced that a musical and _ theatrical 
exhibition, similar to that at Vienna, will be held at 


Milan in 1894. 
“*# © 


| the piano with the windows open. The preamble 
| of this bye-law states that it is especially desirable 
| at a health resort that no one should annoy his 
| neighbour. 
* * * 

| RICHARD POHL, of Baden-Baden, for many years 
| the editor of the Baden-Baden Badeblatt, and 
| widely known as a musical writer and critic, cele- 
brated his fortieth literary jubilee on the first of July, 

on which occasion he received numerous and well- 


M. Satnt-SAfns has recently finished a trio for | merited congtatulatory letters and telegrams from far 


pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, 


ahh 


| and wide. It was he who first drew attention to the 
| significance of the Wagner movement, and promi- 
| nently made propaganda for the new movement— 


THe new opera house at Berlin, a plan for which just as he had done for Berlioz and Liszt, and in 


has just been decided upon, is to cost four millions of 


marks. 
*e @ 


every instance proved himself an excellent prophet. 


* * * 





; | 
Dr. JOACHIM has spoken in the highest terms of | A FRIEND in Dresden, says the Chicago Evening 


the wonderful talent shown by Bronislaw Hubermann, 
a nine-year-old violinist from Warsaw, who played in 
Carlsbad recently with tremendous success. This was 
the trying programme: Spohr’s second concerto, D 
minor ; Mendelssohn's capriccio, Op. 5 ; Vieuxtemps’ 
ballade and polonaise ; Paganini’s ‘‘ Witches’ Dances,” 
and numerous encores. 


*“* * 


CONCERTS have recently been given at Leipzig and 
Vienna by a choir from Amsterdam. The _ pro- 
grammes consisted solely of works by the old Flemish 
masters, Dufay, Okeghem, Obrecht, Clemens non 
Papa, Orlandus Lassus, Sweelinck, and Hollander. 


* * * 


At Wiesbaden great success has been achieved by 
a ballet entitled ‘‘ Spring,” the work of two ladies, 
Madame Balbo, professor of dancing, being respon- 
sible for the scenario and Fraulein von Pfeilschifter 
for the music. 

**e & 

A SCHEME is on foot for the establishment of a 
Conservatoire of Music at Constantinople. Its realisa- 
tion is pretty certain, as the Sultan—who, by the 


way, is a pianist of some pretensions—is personally |- 


interesting himself in the matter. 
** * 


- THE Swedish composer A. Hallen has been invited 
to conduct a concert of Swedish music at the Vienna 
Exhibition. And as no Norwegian musician of 
eminence has been found willing to go to Vienna, 
Mr. Hallen has been asked to perform also a few 
works by Grieg. 
* ok Ok 

Our Vienna correspondent telegraphs that the 
celebrated composer Pietro Mascagni will arrive there 
on September 12, and direct, for the first time beyond 
Italy, his operas, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ Amico 
Fritz,” in the Theatre of International Music and the 
theatre of the Exhibition, Mascagni is likely to 
undertake a journey through the Continent and 
England, 

* kK 

Mp.Lie. MARIE LouIsE NEUEN, a young music 
hall singer, was found dead on the oth ult. in her 
room in the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére, Paris. It 
was afterwards discovered. that she had committed 
suicide several days before. It is stated that an 
agent had taken a sum of money from her with a 
promise to obtain her engagements in London and 
Chicago. The disappointment preyed upon her 
mind and caused her to take her life. 


+ * * 


SiGNor Fou has concluded a very successful 
series of concerts in Melbourne. On the first Sunday 
of July he took part in the musical rendering of the 
Mass in St. Patrick’s R.C. Cathedral in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Melbourne and a densely 
crowded congregation. His singing of the offertory 
piece, Mozart's ‘* Within this Holy Temple,” is said 
to have been superb. 

* * * 


Tue municipal authorities of Ems have followed 
the example of other German towns and issued an 
edict forbidding any one, under pain of a fine, to play 


| Post, has written a letter to Henry Schoenefeld, of 
this city, in which the writer states that Rubinstein 
was an interested auditor at one of the latest American 
composers’ concerts, given under the direction of F. 
X. Arens. Rubinstein clapped his hands after the 
performance of Schoenefeld’s suite, and loudly ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Now, that I like.” Of course, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Schoenefeld is immensely tickled 
over the news, 


* * * 


AN interesting work by Liszt, as yet unprinted, 
was given at a chamber music concert recently at 
Nuremberg. It is an elegy, ‘‘Tristia,” for piano, 
violin, and ‘cello, and is said to have powerfully 
impressed the audience. 

* Ok Ok 


KostjA DuMTSCHEFF is the name of a Russian 
boy violinist, only eleven years of age, who has 
recently given concerts in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
also in Finland and Stockholm, and where he has 
astonished connoisseurs by his cantabile and finished 
execution. The little virtuoso, who is a Cossack by 
birth, is a handsome boy, with large black eyes. At 
present he has returned to St. Petersburg, in order 
to resume his studies under his master, Leopold Auer, 
but he is expected in the autumn to play in Paris or 
elsewhere. 


* * * 


THE entire collection of violins and bows belonging 
to Vieuxtemps has been purchased by the Duke of 
Campo-Medinz for the sum of 50,000 frs. The duke 
owns one of the finest collections of instruments in 
existence. 

* * * 

THERE has been recently discovered in the library 
ofa St. Petersburg lady an autographic piano arrange- 
ment of Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” which has been 
pronounced genuine by Philip Boek, of Bate & Boek, 
and other judges in Berlin to whom it was submitted. 


* *k * 


Not many weeks ago Queen Margherita of Italy 
summoned the young Italian songstress Miss Palloni 
to sing for her at the royal palace, and now, on the 
eve of Her Majesty's departure for a summer outing 
at Naples, she has presented the débutante with a 
fine pendant of Etruscan gold, surmounted with the; 
royal crown, under which is ‘an oval of blue enamel 
bearing the Queen’s own initial, ‘‘M.,” in diamonds. 
Accompanying the pendant there was a beautiful 
little Venetian chain and the kindest of messages, in 
which she bade the young singer to persevere, for 
she should desire her assistance at the Court concerts 
of the coming season. 


** «€ 


A YOUNG dramatic composer of undoubtedly con- 
siderable talent has recently come to the fore in Italy, 
and is looked upon as a serious rival of Mascagni in 
Italian musical circles. We refer to Ricardo Leon- 
cavallo, whose one-act opera, ‘‘I Pagliacci,” brought 
out some time, since by Mr. Sonzogno at the Theatre 
Dal Verme in Milan, is attracting unusual attention 
among Italian connoisseurs, and great things are 
expected from the composer, who is as yet but twenty- 





three years of age. He is a young artist of con- 


' siderable ambition, pupil of Lauro Rossi, and is said 








to be at present engaged upon a gigantic trilogy 
which is to form a kind of apotheosis of the Italian 
Renaissance. Mr. Leoncavallo, unlike some of his 
Italian confréres, has gained artistic experience jn 
visits to Germany, France, and to this country, and 
it may be hoped that the distinguished future pre. 
dicted for him by his friends will be speedily 
realised. 
* ee 

MADAME PAULINE VIARDOT has just given to the 
Paris Conservatoire the original manuscript of Mozait’s 
“Don Juan,” both words as well as music being in 
the master’s own hand. It is not generally known 
that Madame Viardot possesses all the valuable 
manuscripts of Tourguenieff. 


** 


Mascacni's ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” is still reap- 
ing the advantage of being the last thing talked about 
in the musical world. After being heard in Italian, 
German, French, and English, it was. performed in 
Russian at Moscow recently, under the direction of 
Peter Schostakowski, the principal of the Moscow 
Philharmonic School. 

* * * 


THE fournée of Nikita in the German watering 
resorts has been eminently successful, as appears in 
reports from Aachen, Ems, Kreuznach, Nauheim, 
and Homburg. Until Christmas she will remain in 
Germany, and after the holidays she will sing in 
England. 

* * * 


Durinc September M. Paul de Witt intends giving 
three historical concerts at the Musical Exhibition in 
Berlin ; his ancient musical instruments, of which he 
has a fine collection, will be used on these occasiors, 


* * * 


M. RUBINSTEIN has promised to inaugurate the 
new Bechstein concert hall at Berlin next autumn 
with a pianoforte recital. 


* * 


THE Emperor William has refused to allow any 
German military music to go to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. 

* * * 


A GRAND festival was recently celebrated at Bale 
on the 500th anniversary of the union of Great Bale 
and Little Bale. More than 20,000 people were 
present, and the principal attraction was a historical 
performance in the open-air, It was kept up for 
three days, and at the close all the spectators joined 
in singing the Swiss national hymn. 


* KK 


BEFORE leaving Rome the great tenor Stagno and 
Mme. Gemma Bellincioni sent a present to Mr. 
Edison, the American inventor. Mr. Durer (Mr. 
Edison’s representative) begged them to accept a 
phonograph, whereupon they sang the duet in 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” and part of the second act in 
‘*La Traviata.” The phonograph was then sent to 
New York, and no doubt, by this time, Mr. Edison 
has been able to enjoy, in his own home, the music 
of Verdi and Mascagni. 

* Ok 


MUSIC accommodates itself to every one. It is said 
that a dramatist, who has lived some long time with 


,the king of the Sandwich Islands, has written the 


libretto of a comic opera, entitled ‘‘ King Kaliko.” 
It is going to be put to music by Frederick Solomon, 
and will be performed in America. 


* * * 


Mr. RUBINSTEIN has been paying a visit to Prague, 
and while there, besides giving an orchestral concert, 
at which his overture, “Don Quixote,” was pet- 
formed, he issued invitations to a sort of private 
performance of his new biblical opera, ‘‘ Moses.” 
The representation was in costume, and with scenery; 
but comparatively few persons were present, and the 
press was not invited. The first public representation 
is, however, announced at Prague in the course of 
September. ‘‘ Moses,” as we know, is 4 two-day 
opera, and some months since we gave the précis of 
the plot. 
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HE first performance in London of Professor 

J. F.. Bridge’s setting of the ‘Lord's 

Prayer,” composed for the forthcoming 

Gloucester Festival, will be given by the 

Finsbury Choral Association at their second concert 

on January 19 next. / 
* * * 


ARRANGEMENTS as to new works for the Norwich 
Musical Festival next year are now, we should say, 
complete, since the committee can hardly contemplate 
the production of more than four. As mentioned last 
March, Mr. Cowen’s cantata, the ‘‘ Water Lily,” has 
been secured. It is further announced that Sir John 
Stainer has accepted an iavitation to write a sacred 
work. Mr. J. F. Barnett will provide a secular 
cantata for female voices, and Dr. Gaul will be ready 
with a composition on the subject of Una (Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene”). This official statement makes 
further speculation needless. 

* * * 

Mr. HENSCHEL, who is now off to Germany for a 
holiday after his long and exhausting tour of the 
United States, has already fixed the preliminary 
details of the London Symphony Concerts, which 
will commence on November 3, and will end on 
March 2. Mrs. Henschel will be the vocalist at the 
first concert, and in the course of the season we shall 
probably hear Mr. Cesar Thomson (who has already 
appeared in Scotland, but whose London début had 
to be closed owing to the Royal Mourning), . Mr. 
Hugo Becker, Mr. Slivinski. (on January 19), and 
Miss Szumowska., The programmes of the concerts 
to be given on February 2 and 16 and March 2 will 
be devoted to Wagner’s music. 

* eK 

SomE interesting details are now available in regard 
to the National Eisteddfod of Wales, which will this 
We have already referred to 
the chief prizes, and it seems that the number of 
entries for the musical, literary, and poetical contests 
exceeds 4500, thus almost, if not quite, beating the 
record. The Lord Mayor will take the chair on the 
opening day, and although the Prince of Wales can- 
not of course attend, it is expected that one or more 
members of the Royal Family will be present. For 
the principal choral prize of £200 the Birkenhead 
Cambrian and the Dowlais choir, with three others, 
have entered. The Dowlais singers, who have won 
many prizes, also hope to cross the Atlantic next year 
to compete at the Chicago Exhibition Eisteddfod. 
Sixteen choirs in all have entered for the female, the 
children’s, and the exclusively Welsh choral contests, 
besides ten choirs for the male voices competition. 
The Eisteddfod will begin on September 6, thus 
clashing with the Gloucester Festival; but, on the 
other hand, ly its first production of Dr. Joseph 
Parry’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Saul of Tarsus,” it will forestall 
the performance of the work at the Cardiff Festival, 
where it is to be one of the principal novelties. 

xe * 

CoRDIAL support of the Musical and Ecclesiastical 
Art Exhibition, to be held at the Royal Aquarium 
from September 13 to October 8, is promised by many 
of the leading metropolitan and provincial musiciaas. 
There should be much of educational value in the 
lectures with musical illustrations intended to he given 
throughout the exhibition, and the loan collection of 
historic instruments and manuscripts bids fair to be 
as interesting as that at the Royal Albert Hall some 
years ago. Cathedral organists are numerous in the 
list of sympathisers with the display, headed by Sir 
George Grove, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Drs. Mackenzie, 
Turpin, and Hubert Parry, Professor Bridge, and 
Messrs, F. H. Cowen, J. F. Barnett, and Hamish 
MacCunn. ‘The section for trade exhibits may be 


safely left to take care of itself; but as this is‘not the 
case as regards prized musical relics, it is gratifying 
‘to learn that the applications for paintings, engravings, 
. @tc., on loan, have hitherto met with satisfactory 
respor.se, 


The Ecclesiastical Art divisions, which 








necessarily appeal to a special class, are also attract- 
ing a fair share of attention, some of the contributions 
being of exceptional rarity. 

* * * 


WE now give full particulars of the forthcoming 
festivals at Gloucester on September 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
and at Cardiff on September 20, 21, 22, and 23. 
These festivals are the oldest and the youngest of 
such institutions, that of Gloucester beng the 169th 
meeting of the Three Choirs; while that of Cardiff is 
the first ever held in the Welsh metropolis. 

The celebration in the cathedral city is now almost 
entirely confined to the splendid abbey church. Once 
upon a time it included such essentially mundane 
features as races, public ordinaries, and a ball, while 
the performances of oratorio, though given in a 
sacred building, were not to be distinguished, save by 
absence of applause, from ordinary concerts, The 
change since then has been sweeping. The races and 
the public ordinaries went long ago; it is twenty 
years, more or less, since the ball followed them 3; and 
now, while the oratorios are given as part of a religious 
service, only one secular concert remains, the existence 
of that being threatened from year to year. This is 
almost revolution, but it has been fairly demanded by 
public taste and a quickened sense of propriety, so 
that no one, as far as we are aware, makes com- 
plaint. The secular concert, which alone represents 
features that have departed, will take place at Glou- 
cester on the Wednesday evening, and in its pro- 
gramme are Miss Ellicott’s ‘‘ Birth of Song,” as to 
which we gave some particulars a fortnight ago. To 
Madame Nordica and Mr. Houghton are assigned 
the solos in this work. The cantata will be followed 
by Mozart’s ‘‘Tupiter” Symphony and other or- 
chestral selections, including Grieg’s suite, ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt,” the inevitable intermezzo from ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the Hungarian March and Dance of 
Sylphs from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,” and Wagner's 
‘Kaiser March.” With this unusual allowance of 
instrumental works are associated a part-song, ‘‘ Song 
and Summer,” by Mr. A. H. Brewer, the soprano 
scena in ‘‘ La Reine de Saba” (Madame Nordica), 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Come, Margarita, Come” (Mr. Hough- 
ton), and a song for Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The music in the cathedral, which now forms the 
festival proper, begins on Tuesday morning with 
‘* Elijah,” according to time-honoured custom. The 


part of the Prophet will be taken by Mr. Santley, | 


specially engaged, the other leading vocalists being 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. 
E. Lloyd. After Mendelssohn’s oratorio comes, on 
the evening of the same day, Gounod’s “‘ Redemp- 
tion,” solos by Madames Nordica, Jessie King, and 
Higgs; Messrs. Houghton, Watkin Mills, and 
Plunket Greene. These two works, performed 
within twelve hours, make a heavy demand upon 
chorus and orchestra. Wednesday morning is de- 
voted to Handel’s ‘‘ Joshua ’’—a work not too often 
heard, though in Germany it has long ranked high in 
public favour as compared with most other oratorios 
from the Saxon master’s pen. It will be interesting 
to see how the public respond to the appeal of a 
Handelian oratorio not having the peculiar claims of 
the ‘“‘ Messiah.” The performance will be preceded 
by the old composer’s fourth organ concerto ; solo 
by Mr. G. R. Sinclair, organist of Hereford 
Cathedral. Following the oratorio comes Dr. 
Bridge’s ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” already noticed in this 
column, and Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ My Spirit was in 
Hgaviness.” The solos in the work last named are 
assigned to Miss Anna Williams, Miss Mary Morgan, 
Mr. Houghton, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Thursday morning’s programme is also of the 
composite order. It begins with Dr. Hubert Parry's 
new sacred cantata, “‘ Job,” in the performance of 
which Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Mills, 
and a cathedral boy will take part. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphomy and Spohr’s ‘‘ Fall of Babylon” 
complete what is certainly an interesting, and should 
be an attractive, selection. The Spohr solos are 
entrusted to Mesdames Nordica, Mary Morgan, and 
King ; Mr. Houghton and Mr. Mills. Thursday 
evening brings with it Mr. Lee Williams's new 
Church cantata, ‘‘Gethsemane,” and Mendelssohn's 
‘¢ Hymn of Praise.” The ‘‘ Messiah” is set down 
for Friday morning; and at the special concluding 





service on Friday evening a new setting of the 
‘* Magnificat” and ‘“‘ Nunc Dimittis,” by Mr. Blair 
of Worcester; Handel’s ‘ Occasional” overture, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and Mendelssohn's 
‘* Hear my Prayer” are the chief musical features. 

With these varied and excellent works the Glou- 
cester Festival should be safe, especially as all the 
sacred music will be performed in the _place best 
adapted to its effect. It is worth while going far to 
hear an oratorio in Gloucester Cathedral, where all 
the surroundings are in harmony, and the power of 
what the ear hears is intensified by what the eye sees. 
On this occasion the chorus, for the first time in the 
history of the Festival, will be drawn exclusively from 
the county and the associated cities. Heretofore, 
contingents have been brought from Yorkshire and 
Cardiff, but it was felt that the resources nearer home 
would suffice. Bristol, we understand, sends more 
than a hundred singers to the county capital. 

* ee 

THE programme of the Cardiff Festival is intro- 
duced by some remarks from which the following is 
an extract: ‘In inaugurating a musical festival at 
Cardiff, with the intention of establishing it perman- 
ently as a triennial event, the executive council has 
necessarily counted upon the existence in the counties 
of Glamorgan and Monmouth, and in South Wales 
generally, of a large and appreciative section of the 
public upon whose sympathy and support they can 
with confidence rely. The experiment is a bold one, 


and, whilst feeling secure in the musical enthusiasm . 


of the Welsh people and of those who live in Wales, 
they cannot urge too strongly the necessity which 
exists for a hearty and practical response to their 
efforts. It is intended to found in the Principality a 
musical festival which shall rank with the highest ex- 
isting examples of itskind. Without the generous and 
active co-operation of the public, that ambitious hope 
cannot possibly berealised. The financial responsibility 
resting upon the guarantors and the executive council’ 
is such as to necessitate the fullest possible measure 
of support.”” Our hope is that the ‘‘ fullest possible 
measure’ will be forthcoming, not only for the sake 
of music, but because the promoters run a very con- 
siderable risk, and have persevered through many and 
peculiar difficulties arising out of local conditions, 

The soloists engaged at Cardiff are Mesdames 
Nordica, Anna Williams, Maggie Davies, Hilda Wil- 
son, and Eleanor Rees ; Messrs. Lloyd, Ben. Davies, 
Watkin Mills, and Ludwig. The chorus is made up 
entirely of resident amateurs, while the orchestra of 
eighty performers includes nearly all the best known 
English instrumentalists. Mr. John Barnby conducts. 

The performances begin on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
20, when “Elijah,” as usual, leads the way, the 
whole of the artists above named taking part. On 
Wednesday morning the more important selections 
are Dvorak’s *‘Stabat Mater,” Stanford’s ‘* Revenge,” 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, with these being 
associated Sullivan’s ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ overture, the 
soprano scena from ‘“ Der Freischiitz” (Miss 
Williams), and Goring Thomas’s ‘“O Vision En- 
trancing” (Mr. Ben. Davies), Wednesday evening is 
devoted chiefly to Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend,” 
which, it is hoped, the composer will be able to con- 
duct. The balance is made up of Schumann’s First 
Symphony, Gounod’s overture to ‘The Mock 
Doctor,” and two songs. With Thursday morning 
comes another mixed programme, including Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Dream of Jubal,” conducted by the com- 
poser, with Mr. Charles Fry as the reciter. The 
‘* Hymn of Praise” is also in this selection, as are the 
‘¢ Zauberfléte”’ overture, the overture tothe ‘ Meister- 
singer,” and Hubert Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
—a ‘* feast of fat things” insooth. Thursday evening 
is wholly given up to Dr. Joseph Parry’s *‘ Saul of 
Tarsus,” as is Friday morning to Berlioz's ‘‘ Faust,” 
and Friday evening to the *‘ Messiah.” 





Ar the recent examination for musical diplomas 
held by the London College of Music, we are pleased 
to record the success of Mr. J. Grewcock, head- 
master of Melton Street Board School, Belgrave, 
Leicester, who obtained the D.P., L.C.M. (Diploma 
of Proficiency), taking both the preliminary and final 





papers at the same examination. Mr. Grewcock was 
prepared by Mr. T. H. Spiers, L.L.C.M. 
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MUSICAL AND EISTEDDFOD. 





By “IDRIS MAENGWYN.” 
— 0— 


NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES, 1892, 
AT RHYL. 
Enormous Entries, 


HE entries for the different sections of this 
year’s National Festival, which is to be held 
at the above place on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
oth of this month, forms quite a unique 

record in the history of this institution, the total 
reaching the phenomenally large number of 4500. 
In the chief choral competition, for which a prize of 
£200 is offered, there are four choirs entered, viz. 
the Chester Harmonic Society, the Carnarvon Choral 
Union, the Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society, 
and the Dowlais Harmonic Society. Four choirs 
have entered in the Welsh choral competition, six 
in the choral competition for children’s voices, also 
the same number for the ladies’ choral competition, 
Ten entrics have been received for the male voices 
choral] competition, including the celebrated Ireorky 
and Pontycymmer Choirs, 

Six brass bands have entered for the brass band 
Judging alone by the number of com- 
petitors, it must be admitted that the Rhyl Eisteddfod 
will altogether overtop that of Bangor, and will even 
compare with the historic gathering in Liverpool in 
1884. I think the Committee made a slight mistake 
in having the list of musical entries close on the Ist 
of July. It would have been by far better to have 
let the lists remain open until the middle of August. 
Nevertheless, the Committee are to be congratulated 
on the satisfactory manner they have carried the 
arrangements so far, 

I wish every success to the Rhyl undertaking. 
Next month I hope to record its events. 


competition, 





Accidentafa. 


———) 0 jam 


PA?T! says it is easier for a singer to memorise her 
role than for an actress, because the music helps the 
singer to remember the words of the libretto. 

* ok OF 


A NEW work on Church Music, by the Rev, R. B. 
Daniel, a well-known writer on the subject, is about 
to be published by subscription, 


~“* * 


“W. 5S." writes to protest against any alteration 
on Handei’s monument in Westminster Abbey, and 
for the following reason: February 1685 was 
reckoned 1654 when he was born, 


** * 


Mk. Epwarkp ARNOLD will publish in the autumn 
a volume of reminiscences by Mr, Charles Santley. 








* * * | 


MADAME ADELINA PArTI is engaged on her auto- 
biography, which will appear at the same time in 
London, Paris, and Milan. The great vocalist’s hus- 
band, Signor Nicolini, will assist, and the work will 
he something after the style of Mr. and Mrs, Ban. | 
croft’s reminiscences of theatrical life. There have, 
of course, been many previous Lives of Madame Patti, | 
but all are more or less compilations of newspaper in- | 
terviews, anecdotes, and reports of operatic and con- | 





cert performances. 
x ok 


| the premier organist of this country, is not a Mus. 

| Doc., but he is one of the few musicians who, it is 
EVAN SHEPPHAKD, who had acquired fame in | 

England as the first African negro to acquire profi- 
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| ciency on the violin, died recently in Hetton, aged 
forty-nine, He became an accomplished violinist, 
and had filled engagements in many theatres and with 
various concert troupes. Latterly he had devoted 
himself to teaching. He married an Englishwoman, 
and several children survive him. 


** * 


WHAT is the occult connection between the Opera 
and the Police? An opera house is likely to be 
built on the site of the old police-quarters at Scotland 
Yard, and the opera house which was designed for 
Mr. Mapleson on the Embankment is now New 
Scotland Yard. Should Signor Logo’s project be 
realised, the building will probably be described as 
the Coppera House. 

* * OK 

FROM type-writing to typography the step is 
natural, Our contemporary the 4r/ist gives us some 
wonderful specimens in its current number. Besides 
inventing the excellent words ‘‘phamplet” and a 
‘*linquist,” the Artist introduces us to a number of 
new and unheard of musicians, such as Bamberg and 
Marsenet. M. Edouarde (sic) de Reszke, it seems, 
has a brother named Jean de Resque; Mme. 
Deschamps-Jehin’s husband is Mr. Jenin ; and Wagner 
has written a new opera called ‘‘ Der Fhigande 
Hollander.” 

* KO 

Ir is not often that an operatic singer does ‘‘a 
turn ”—to borrow the language of the music hall—at 
two theatres in one night. ‘ Recently, however, M. 
Duftiche first played the part of Gauvain in ‘‘ Elaine,” 
at Covent Garden, and then went over to Drury Lane 
to play Alfio in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


* * * 


ONE of the first of Sir Joseph Barnby’s public 
functions since the conferment of knighthood will be 
the conductorship in September of the Cardiff Festi- 
val. For this gathering an excellent start has been 
made in the sale of tickets. At the ballot 208 serials 
were allotted, and a similar number of single tickets. 
These tickets have been secured by the guarantors of 
the Festival, who are responsible for the amount of 
£4000. 

* OK OK 


Musicians will hear with regret of the death of 





Mr. S. Burton, the well-known Yorkshire organist, 
which took place on the 2nd August, at Harrogate, 
where he had been residing for some time. For 
many years Mr. Burton was the organist at Leeds 
Parish Church ; he was the chorus-master of the first 
Leeds Musical Festival, and did much to raise the 
musical standard in the town. 


* * * 


THE monument placed over the grave of Mr. 
Arthur Goring Thomas in the Marylebone Cemetery, 
Finchley, is a plain cross on three bases of Sicilian 
marble, with the inscription, ‘‘In memory of Arthur 
Goring Thomas, youngest son of the late Freeman 
Thomas, of Ratton, in the county of Sussex. Born 
Nov, 20, 1850; died March 20, 1892.\ ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’” 


* * # 


Mr. CHARLES LUNN has published his lecture on 
‘The Voice and its Training,” recently delivered at 
the Prince’s Hall. It deals mainly with the old 
Italian method of production, and is published at a 
low price ‘‘to meet the artistic poor.” 

* * % 

A Derre SCHOOL OF Music is to be opened in 
September at 13 York Place, Portman Square, W., 
close to Baker Street Station. Miss Nellie Chaplin, 
of 7A Hamilton Gardens, N.W., one of the best 
known exponents in this country of the Deppe method 
of pianoforte playing, will be the principal. 


- Ok Ok 


Mr, W. T. Best, of Liverpool, who is certainly 


understood, has refused a knighthood. Like a 
sensible man he preferred a grant from the Civil List. 


HER MAJEsTY has been pleased to confer a 
knighthood upon Mr. Walter Parratt, organist to 
the Queen and of St. George’s Chapel Royal; Dr, 
Barnby, late of Eton College, and now chief of the 
Guildhall School of Music in London; Mr. W, G, 
Cusins, Master of Her Majesty’s Band; Mr, ¢, 
Oppenheimer, Consul at Frankfort; and Mr. A, de 
Capel Crowe, Consul-General at Havanah., 


* * * 


ACCORDING to an American writer, women have 
composed no fewer than 150 dramatic works (ora. 
torios, operas, operettas, etc.) since 1675. Eighty. 
seven of these are French, thirty-four Italian, twenty 
German, seven English, two Dutch, one Russian, 
one Spanish, and one Swedish. 


* * * 


Str J. BARNBY, honorary bandmaster and pre. 
centor of Eton College, who shortly takes up his 
appointment as Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, was recently presented with a handsome album 
containing photographs of past and present members 
of the Eton College Volunteer Band, and also views 
of Eton. The presentation was made by Major 
Donaldson, and Sir J. Barnby in the course of a fare- 
well speech spoke of his fifteen years’ connection 
with the band, to whom he was sorry to bid good-bye. 
The band then played ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and three 
hearty cheers were given. 


* * * 


Mr. WILLEM COENEN, the well-known pianist 
and teacher, has left London for a months’ tour in 
the West Indies. He intends to visit Surinam, 
Demerara, Barbadoes, and Trinidad, where his 
reputation was made long since, giving recitals at 
each. His numerous admirers and pupils will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Coenen will return to town 
early in October. 

* * * 


PRINCESS BEATRICE and her husband, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, took part in an entertainment 
a few weeks since in aid of an industrial home, which 
is under the patronage of the Countess of Battenberg. 


Zeitung) were among the principal characters in a 
series of ¢ableaux vivants, and sang English and 
German duets. The English songs were rather a 
feature in the programme, because, as it stated, our 
language has not been heard on the same platform 
since the time of Princess Alice, when the Hessians 
were frequently charmed with our old national ballads 
rendered by their Grand Duchess. 


* * * 


SENor SARASATE’S visit to England in the autumn 
will be a longer one ‘than was expected. He will 


‘arrive in September, and will stay here six months, 


touring in the provinces, and likewise giving ot- 
chestral and, with Madame Berthe Marx, chamber 
concerts in London. 

** % 


ENGLISH students have, within the past year or 


German Conservatoires, and I now learn that a young 
English lady, the Hon. Ella Scarlett, has just gained 
a first-class diploma at the K6nigliche Conservatorium, 
Vienna, where she has studied for the past three years 
asa pianist. At the final concert of the Conserva- 
torium she played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, and 
was warmly eulogised by the Viennese critics, who 
are usually somewhat chary of praising English 
people. bition 

Ir is stated that the largest audience attracted to 
the Paris Grand Opéra last season was to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and that the receipts then were £920. London 
audiences are more valuable, and a full house at 
Covent Garden would certainly imply a total receipt 
of £1200. . . . A discussion has arisen as to the 
largest house which has been attracted at Covent 
Garden during the last season. The manager says 
it was “Roméo,” with M. Jean de Reszké, Sir A. 
Harris, however, only deals with the eloquent 
evidence of receipts. The largest audience emphati- 
cally was that drawn to the first performance of 
“ Tristan.” 








The royal couple (according to the Darmstadt andes © 


two, gained honours at Brussels and at some of the 
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In delightful weather the Duke of Westminster 
resided at the recent annual gathering of friends and 
pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind. Occasion was taken to open 
anewly-acquired garden of five acres—to be known 
as Windermere, because ofits modest little lake=+ 
and to set going a magnificent. turret clock and 
chimes, erected by the students in memory of thgir 
benefagtor, the late Dr. T. R. Armitage, who, as the 
Duke observed, devoted life and fortune to the wel;; 
fare of the blind. The clock was startéd by Lady 
Mary Grosvenor, his Grace’s youngest daughter, and 
resentations were made to her, tothe retiring matron 
(Miss Proctor), and to Mr. August Manns, in recog- | 
nition of zealous honorary service to the institution. 
The Bishop of Massachusetts and Sir Lyon Playfair 
addressed the meeting, which was held in the parade 
ground, and a thousand or more guests spent a 
pleasant afternoon observing the blind pupils en- 
gaged in work and play. 


——— 


* oe * 


| 
THE last concert of the current season of the pupils | 
who attend at the Music Academy of Mr. J. J. Monk, 
Grove Street, Liverpool, has been given. It is a 
matter worthy of mention that the programmes during 
the season have been varied upon each of the recitals, 
although they have included some very difficult 
works, which must have cost both teacher and pupil 
great time and trouble in the preparation. An ex- 
ample of this was the overture to ‘‘ Dinorah,” at the 
last recital, which was arranged for four players upon 
\wo pianos and a harmonium, and which, despite all 
its difficulties, was rendered with capital effect. The 
Rondo in B, by Hummel, was given by three 
players upon two pianos, who rendered the .work 
with excellent finish.. The two compositions of Hoff- 
mann (four players) were much admired, and more 
especially the work ‘‘ Novelette,” which was rendered 
with excellent finish. The Liszt and Spontini: num- 
bers with which the performance concluded were also 
praiseworthy performances. Vocally some good 
work was done by the singers, who rendered Barri’s 
“Rock of Ages,” Horan’s ‘‘Evensong,” and the 
flower song from Mascagni’s ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry.” 


| Devonshire in 1835, and has been sung by almost 


one of his daughters, is a dancer, and, whenever she 
can, contributes towards the family fund; at present 
she is desirous of getting an engagement. Chevalier 


Crouch’s life for Gilmore’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography. Frederick Nicholls Crouch was born in 
England, 31st July 1808. He studied music under 
Bochsa and William Hawes, and later became a 
student of the Royal Academy. He filled many 
prominent positions in his profession in England, and 
was one of the founders of the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Art, of London, of which Society he 
continues to be an honoured member. Lis best known 
composition, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’ was written in 


every celebrated vocalist from that day to this.” In 
1849 he came to America, and has experienced the 
ups and downs of life. He fought on the Confederate 
side all through the war, and during that~troublous 
time he lost. all he had. His musical library and 
valuable manuscripts, which were packed away in 
forty large piano boxes, were destroyed, and their loss 
was irreparable. Since his residence in this country, 
he has had the degree of Doctor of Music conferred 
on him by the London Royal Academy and the 
Druidic University of America.” 


* * * 


IT may, however, be remarked that Mr. Crouch— 
the title ‘‘ Professor” Crouch is not an English one— 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music from January 
1831 to June 1832. He may have been one of the 
founders of the ‘‘ Society of Science, Letters, and Art, 
of London,” whatever that institution may be, and he 
may equally of course be a Doctor of Music of the 
‘* Druidic University of America.” But the degree of 
Doctor of Music was certainly ‘‘ never conferred upon 
him by the London Royal Academy,” because that 
institution has no power to confer such a degree. In 
regard to ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” Mr. Crouch 
parted with the right of public performance to Mr. 
Harry Wall. sil y 

** * 


ALTHOUGH we are not likely to have much serious 
music during the early autumn, there are some 





* * * 


At the Gwyn Hall, Neath, on August 11, Madame 
Adelina Patti-Nicolini gave one of those entertain- 
ments that have endeared her to the lowly, and | 
gained for her the ‘espect of the’ wealthy, residents 
inthe district of which Craig-y-Nos is the centre. 
The concert was in aid of the poor of Neath, of the 
Swansea valley, and of Brecon. -‘‘ Half-measures ” 
are unknown in the diva’s method of procedure; she 
brought to assist her in the programme such artists as 
the Sisters Eissler, Messrs. Durward Lely, Tito 
Mattei, John Ridding, Bonetti, and Wilhelm Ganz. 


amount of over £800. Such repeated acts of thought- 
fulness evoke the heartiest demonstrations of welcome 
and local rejoicing when Madame Patti and her 
husband return from triumphs abroad to their castle 
home in the Principality. 


* * * 


A SUBSCRIPTION is being organised for Mr. Crouch, 
composer of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and a corre- 
spondent of that excellent paper, the New York 
Dramatic Mirror, recently interviewed the veteran 
musician at his house in Baltimore. The dea that 
Mr. Crouch was starving seems to be dispelled by the 
fact that the composer, now eighty-four, offered the 
interviewer, Dr. Harry P. Callagher, a glass of sherry. 
The following interview will be read with interest :— 

“He seemed to take great pleasure in showing me | 





| the Crystal Palace, where, by the ordinary band of 


excellent concerts being given three times weekly at 


the institution under Mr. August Manns, symphonies 
and other classical works are to be frequently heard. 
Mr. Manns, at these concerts, recently celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the sailing of Columbus 
for the discovery of America, and gave that which 
may fairly be called a ‘‘Columbus programme.” Its 
principal item was a symphonic poem, entitled 
“Columbus,” by the Bohemian composer, J. A. 
Abert, who, by the way, is still living. The work 
was originally given in the early days of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts—that is to say, as far back as 1865. 
It is in the usual symphony form, the first allegro 
being entitled ‘‘Embarkation,” while the second 
movement is a scherzo labelled ‘‘ Sailors’ Life,” the 
slow movement is an adagio entitled ‘‘ Evening at 
Sea,” and the finale is headed ‘‘ New Hope, Contrary 
Winds, Mutiny, Storm, Land.” The work is essen- 
tially programme music, but upon such an occasion it 
was thoroughly in place. Various smaller pieces, 
such as “‘A Short Melody,” written in the Spanish 
style of the sixteenth centuary, by Mr. Massenet; 
two numbers from ‘L’Africaine,” and Spontini’s 
overture, ‘‘ Ferdinand Cortez,” were. given, together 
with Wagner’s ‘‘ Philadelphia” March, and the 
American national song, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia !” 


xe & 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF Music.—The follow- 


Reynolds,. of Washington, is writing Professor’ 


his medals and diplomas, and the various pictures, 
ind poems written by him and inscribed to hit, 
prominent among which was one lately written by 
James Whitcomb Riley. He remarked laughingly 
that he was a man who never slept, and he is busy 
most all the time with his pen, composing or writing, 
and at present he is a regitlar contributor to some of 
the local papers and out-of-town weeklies. He is 
also writing an address to Madame Antoinette Sterling 
and the other ladies who are working in his behalf in 

ndon. It is hard work to keep the family going, 


Leicester in the Mayor’s Parlour, Old Town Hall, 
| on July 11, in connection with the above College:— 
| Intermediate Section (Honours)—Edith M. Aldridge, 














and to help it along Mrs. Crouch does sewing. Rosa, 


| ing is the result of the practical examination, held at 


Gertrude Crawford, and Mary E. Iliffe (Severn 
School, Miss Davey); Mrs. L. Smith (T. H. Spiers, 
L.L.C.M.). Jntermediate (Pass)—Annie F. Doore 
(Mrs. Fletcher). Zlementary Section. (Honours)— 
Marianne Hallam (Miss Stevenson); Maud M.. 
Simons (Severn School); Emma Mason (Mrs, 
Fletcher); Annie M. Carrington and Edith Mary 
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hurst College, Mrs. Marlow). Zlementary (Lass)— 
Florence M. Newling (Lyndhurst College); Amy 
Wakeling (Mr. C. H. Ellson); Annie M. Under- 
wood (Miss Smith, Loughborough). Z.xaminer— 
Theodore S. Tearne, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.C.C., 
L. Mus., L.C.M. The above names appear in order 
of merit.—T. H. Spiers, L.L.C.M., hon. logal 
representative, Leicester centre.. ; A 


* * * 


On Wednesday afternoon, 27th July, Mr. Alfred 
Rhodes (who has for twenty years held the post of 
organist at Brixton Congregational Church), assisted 
by several of his students, gave an interesting organ 
recital at Brixton Hall. Mr. Rhodes’ own con- 
tributions to the programme were Handel’s Concerto 
in B flat, arranged for organ by Mr. Best ; Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” Overture, and a full organ varjation 
on a melody of Ernest Kéhler’s, The playing of 
‘Mr. Rhodes’ pupils did equal credit to themselves 
and their master, and nearly all of them are now 
occupying the position of organist in various churches 
and chapels. We append their names, and the 
pieces they played on this occasion :— 

Mr. Rest Cartwright—-Allegretto, Calkin; ‘‘Gloria,” 

First Mass, Haydn. 
Miss Griffith-—Largo, Handel; March from S, 
Polycarp, .Sir F. Ouseley. 

Mr. Dougharty—Andante with Variations, Rink ; 
Fugato, Braun. 

Young—Andante, Mendelssohn, ; 
and Allegro, E. Bache. : 
Mr. Salvage—Caprice in B flat, Guilmant. 
Mr. Cullingford—Festive March, H. Smart. 


Mr. Andante 





Wenetian Sete at 


Ynefler Haff. 


OD ee 


OLONEL SHAW HELLIER, the Com- 
mandant at Keller Hall, England’s great 
‘ military school. of music, introduced on 
August 10 a “new departure,” for the 
benefit of the public. For many years past it has 
been customary to hold ‘promenade concerts in the 
grounds attached to the hall on every Wednesday 
afternoon during the summer, and these delightful 
musical entertainments are always largely patronised. 
Representatives of almost every regiment in the 
British Army are quartered at Kneller Hall for musi- 
cal training, some as boys to qualify for ordinary 
service in the regimental bands, and others as ser- 
geants or students, to fit them for bandmasterships. 
Sometimes there are quartered at the institution close 
upon 200 soldier musicians, and, needless to say, their 
periodical performances in public are a rich musical 
treat, of which not only the inhabitants of the locality 
largely avail themselves, but also music-loving folk 
resident in all parts of the metropolis. The concert 
was in the style of a grand Venetian féte, and was 
held on the 1oth ult., not at the usual hour of three 
o'clock, but in the evening. Thousands were attracted 
to. the hall, which is situated midway between T wicken- 
ham and Hounslow, by the novelty of the entertain- 
ment, a large number coming from London by train. 
The grounds were brilliantly illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns and Vauxhall lamps, and presented a charm- 
ing appearance. In the neighbourhood of the hall 
there is a large lake, and boats were provided for the 
use of the public, and were crowded throughout the 
evening. But the chief attraction was the music, 
which upon this occasion was both instrumental and 
vocal. The programme opened with the overture, 
‘¢ Masaniello,” and included such items as Loezt’s 
intermezzo, ‘‘ On the Road to Moscow,” Godfrey's 
‘Reminiscences of England,” and Scottish airs, 
popular glees, and the grand descriptive piece, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo,” concluding with a grand mili- 
tary tattoo, in which were introduced first post 
(bugles), slow and quick marches, the hymn ‘‘ Abide 
with me,” ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” and second post. 
In every way the féte was a great success. 





Collett (Miss Jeyes); Mary Mabel Newman (Lynd- 
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SUSCEPTIBLE amateur, who attended 
the excellent concert given by the pupils 
of the Royal Academy of Music on July 
26, writes to the G/ole to call attention to 
the new, and, in his opinion, infelicitous departure 
taken by the young ladies of that institution in culti- 
vating those instruments which have hitherto been the 
special province of the sterner sex. The orchestra 
yesterday included female flautists and clarinettists, 
and our correspondent utters a strong protest, on 
sesthetic grounds against the innovation. Asa matter 
of fact, it is not an innovation at all, for female flute- 
players are as old as the pyramids of Egypt, and in 
modern times there have always been sporadic in- 
stances of ladies who have sought to win distinction 
by their performances on wind instruments, They 
have generally been soloists, and in no single case 
that we can recall have they attained to any real 
eminence. At our academies, on the other hand, 
such cases are almost unprecedented, so that our cor- 
respondent is correct in describing their appearance 
as unusual. With his attitude we confess that we are 
entirely in accord. Lovely woman inevitably ceases 
to be lovely when she tackles a wind instrument. 
One has indeed heard a female cornet-player, but 
only the possession of a singularly equable mind could 
enable one to sit out the performance. The mere 
thought of a female bassoonist is enough to make one 
emulate the behaviour of the wedding guest. At the 
same time, we hold that our correspondent’s anxiety 
is excessive. He would like to have legislation on 
the subject, whereas we feel sure that the pressure of 
public opinion is quite sufficient to prevent the new 
fashion from coming into universal vogue. And besides, 
in spite of her new-found zeal to rival man in every 
department of life, women may generally be trusted 
to avoid pursuits which cannot be successfully fol- 
lowed except at a sacrifice of personal attractiveness. 





eudged and Muéic. 


eel oe 


N a Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench on 
August 9, a curious point was raised before 
the Lord Chief Justice and Justice Cave by 
Mr. E. Pollock, who moved for a certiorari 

to bring up a resolution of the Town Council of 
Great Yarmouth that it might be quashed. Counsel 
said that some members of the Town Council were 
anxious to establish a town band, and to pay the 
expenses out of the rate. They were, however, 
informed by the Town Clerk that it would be illegal 
to vote the money from the rates, but that the object 
could be accomplished indirectly by voting a sum of 
money to the Mayor towards the expenses of his 
office. The Mayor might then subscribe to the band 
fund, Accordingly the sum of £100 was voted to 
the Mayor, which was absolutely unprecedented, no 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth ever before having been 
voted any salary or allowance, and counsel sub- 
mitted that the resolution was illegal and ought to be 
quashed.—The Lord Chief Justice: I cannot see 
anything the matter with the resolution ; it is per- 
fectly regular, and the Council have a perfect right. 
Mr, Justice Cave : It is evident your client objects 
to music, and there I agree with him.—The Lord 
Chief Justice: I don’t. You know what Shakes- 
peare said, ‘‘The man that hath not music in his 
soul,” ete.—-Mr. Justice Cave: But though I sym- 
pathise with him in his dislike of music, it does not 
follow that we should give him an opportunity of 
ventilating his ideas in Court at the expense of the 
public time.—Mr. Pollock : My lord, I only ask for 
a rule #ist, It is evident the motive of the resolution 
was illegal.—Mr, Justice Cave: We have nothing to 
do with motives. The resolution is regular, and we 
cannot have the time of the Court further wasted, — 
The application was refused. 
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Whatever may have been the case in Shakespeare’s | 


own day, it is certain that modern times have seen | 


several men eminently great in other things who 
have been entirely deficient in appreciation of music. 
Sir Walter Scott could tell ‘‘Scots wha ha’e”’ and 
the ‘Old Hundred” from other airs, but that was 
about the limit of his discrimination in ‘‘concord of 
sweet sounds,” and of what is called classical music 
his power of enjoyment was absolutely nil. Charles 
Lamb hated music as much as the gentlest of human 
beings could hate anything, and the late Dean Stanley 
often confessed that music was to him a terrible bore. 
And yet it would*be difficult to find three men less 
likely to indulge in treason or stratagems. The Rev. 


James Bramston, a forgotten satirist of the last century, | 


wrote in ‘‘ The Man of Taste” that 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, 
Is therefore proper at a sheriff's feast.” 


Everybody, of course, cannot be a sheriff, but that is 


no reason why all.who do not enjoy music should be | 


dubbed as possessing something savage about them. 
The defect invites sympathy rather than contumely. 
The difference of opinion between the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Cave reminds one of the story 
of Lord Coleridge who was called upon to draft an 
address to the Queen on behalf of the judges, and 
began with the words, ‘‘ May it please your Majesty, 
conscious as we are of our own deficiencies,” and was 
immediately corrected by a well-known colleague, 
who remarked, ‘‘ Tut, tut, tut! That: will never do. 
It should run, ‘Conscious as we are of each other’s 
deficiencies.’” 
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HE South African and International Exhibition, 
which is to be held at Kimberley, opens its 
doors on Sept. 8, and Mr. Lewis Atkinson, 
the manager, has left London for the Cape. 

At a recent meeting of the General Committee at the 
offices of the Union Steamship Company, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, Sir Charles Mills, Agent-General for 
the Cape Colony, who presided, spoke of the failure 
to obtain the services of the Marine Light Infantry 


Band. The Committee had secured the sanction of | 
the bandmaster and band, and of the colonel and | 


officers of the regiment, and of the headquarters’ 
officials of the Royal Marines. They had also had 
the very willing and influential support of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; but, in spite of 
all, when the question was submitted to the Admiralty 
the authorities refused the services of the band. They 
were asked to reconsider their decision, both upon 
political and other grounds, but they adhered to it, 
intimating, however, that they very much regretted 
the exigencies of the service would not permit of their 
consenting to the band going out of the country. It 
might not be generally known, added Sir Charles, 
that the band of a regiment was supported and main- 
tained entirely out of the private resources of the 
officers, and he regarded it as no small thing that the 
officers should have agreed to allow their band to be 
absent at Kimberley for three months. When, after 
some delay, the Admiralty refused to permit the band 
to leave England the Executive Committee had only 


ten days in which to engage one of the best bands in | 


Vienna, consisting of thirty first-class performers and 
the conductor. Music, it appeared, would be well 
provided for, All the leading pianoforte-makers 
were exhibitors. There would be three choirs—one 
of ladies and gentlemen, one of children, and a third 
of natives. An organ, the largest ever sent to South 


Africa, had been specially built and sent out, and | 
several offers had already been made for it. Among | 
the exhibitors are Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, Brims- | 


mead & Sons, Bishop & Sons, Collard, Erard, and 
Neumeyer. We were lately invited to inspect two 
pianos specially manufactured for the exhibition by 
Messrs. Bishop & Sons. The sound workmanship 
and standing qualities of these instruments should 
make them appreciated by South African dealers. 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Co., patent agents, 37 Chancery 

Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 


12,828. An improved keyed musical instrument, 
Eph. Thompson, 45 Southampton Build. 
ings, London. July 12th. 

12,856. Improvement of means for keeping free 
reeds in tune with musical instruments, 
Robert Weekes, Angle, Pembrokeshire 
July 13th. 

13,153. Improvements in or relating to folding 
frames or pads applicable as a writing. 
pad, reading-desk, music-stand, and other 
like purposes. July roth. 

13,234. Improvements in apparatus for facilitating 
the teaching of the piano. Henry Harris 
Lake, 45 Southampton Buildings, London, 
July 19th. 

13,262. Improvements in the action of mechanical 
pianos. Paul Ehrlich, 47 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. July 2oth. 

13,293. Improvements in and relating to pianofortes 

and the like. George August Behrens- 
Senegalden, 45 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. July 2oth, 

13,333 Portable type music for facilitating the 
teaching, composing, and harmonising of 
music. John Rae, 115 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. July 2ist. 

13,408. An improved apparatus for turning over the 
leaves of music. Aquila Bale, 9 Warwick 
Court, Gray’s Inn, London. July 22nd. 

13,635. An improved music case or holder. George 
James, 9 Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, 
London. July 27th. — 

13,797. A loose pad for preventing a stringed in- 
strument from jolting against the case in 
which it is carried. John Beare and John 
Smith, 34 Rathbone Place, London. 
July 29th. ; 

13,868. Improvements in musical tops and other 
rapidly revolving toys. Edward Hall, 
1 Finkin Street, Grantham. July 3oth. 

14,236. A new or improved means and method for 
transposing music upon pianofortes, organs, 
and similar keyed instruments. Robert 
Eccles, 6 Churchgate, Bolton. . August 
6th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d 


13,732. Thost & Richter, musical boxes, 1891, 10 
14,691. Foehr, recording notes of music 
played on keyed instruments, 1892, 10 


8,310. Mills, upright piano actions, 1892, . 10 
10,323. Harriman, keyed instruments, 1892, 10 








The above Specifications published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Co., patent agents, 
| 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., at the prices 

quoted. 





The Art of Singing (T. Fisher Unwin), by Mr 
Sinclair Dunn, should be perused by every student 
of singing. It contains a large amount of informa: 
tion in small compass, and is written in a bright 
conversational style. 














Trade orders for the ‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
| Advertisements to Business Manager, “Magazine of Musie” 
| Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
| All Edttorial communtoations to be addressed to the Editor, 
| 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Sp edicated to and sung by 
Mademoiselle Ma rieVag nolini. 








Words by 


MAGGIE FOREMAN. 
(Pusic by | 


MENRY KLEIN. 
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: Mademoiselle MARIE VAGNOLINI. 
THE RULE OF THREE. 
(HUMOROUS SONG.) 
Words by Music by 
MAGGIE FOREMAN. HENRY KLEIN, OP. 49. 
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> indicates where breath may be taken. 
This song may be sung in Public without licence or fee. 
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hair that was somewhat brown in hue Her cheekswere ro-sy,her form wasslight, she seemed as gay as a 
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“oh dear mie” but they 


say “two's com -pa-ny,” true said she; 
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Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


250 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
With Over 70 Illustrations, 


INCLUDING 


12 full-page Autograph Portraits of great. 
| Musicians. 
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The TUTOR contains m an original form the 
Elements of Music for Beginners. | 

The principle adopted ts the avoidance of anything 
dry and uninieresting, and the Art of Music and 
FPranoforte playing 1s wllustratively developed step 
by step, from a child's first lesson to studtes by 
the greatest liuing Pranists for the most advanced 
Students. 





